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. Verbal  Statement  of  Character  and  Capabilities,  show- 

ing what  your  mental  and  physical  organization  will  enable  you  to  be 
most  successful  at,  with  Advice.  2s. 

2-  hull  Verbal  Statement  as  above,  together  with  marked  Register 
IN  I’HRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  (32  pages).  2s.  6d. 

3-  —Lull  Verbal  Statement,  with  marked  Illustrated  Self-Instructor 

Guide  to  Health  (84  pages),  showing  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
I hrenological  Organs  and  Vital  Functions,  with  directions  for  their  culti- 
vation or  restraint.  4s.  Without  Verbal  Statement  - 2s.  6d. 

Harked  Pood  Table,  stating  the  kinds  and  quantity 
ot  j'ood  best  suited  to  your  constitution,  with  Hygienic  Advice.  2s, 

Harked  Occupation  Table,  stating  the  Business 
wkh  Adviw^  2s  adapted— mentally  and  physically, 

specially  Marked  Marriage  Register,  giving  a 'de.scription 
01  the  person  to  whom  you  are  most  suitably  adapted  with  Advice.  2s. 

'1  hese  Examinations  are  of  great  service  to  all  who  desire  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  natural  Talents.  The  Advice  indicated  is  given  with 
It  the  candour  and  faithfulness  of  confidential  communications. 

**  Visitors  may  be  accompanied  by  a friend  if  desired. 
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PHRENOLOGY  IS  A DIVINE  SCIENCE.— 

THE  WORD 

PHRENOLOGY  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words: 
Phnn,  mind ; and  Logos,  discourse — a discourse  on 
mind.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  is 
a universally-admitted  axiom,  and  the  organic  memory  of 
sensory  impressions  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  knowledge. 
It  is  a science  from  which  all  the  known  sciences  spring ; the 
foundation  of  education,  to  learn,  to  know  our  own  self,  to 
extend  or  excel  in  education ; and  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  health  of  each  organ  or  organs,  the  cause  of  all 
mentality,  the  effects  will  be  in  proportion.  Phrenology 
teaches  personal  purity,  health,  and  holiness.  Health  is 
Saxon  for  whole — akin  to  holy  and  to  heal.  To  heal  is 
to  make  whole,  or  to  make  holy.  Health  or  wholeness, 
completeness,  perfection  of  the  body  and  mind,  corresponds 
to  holiness,  wholeness,  and  purity  of  heart.  It  means 
completeness  and  perfection  of  organisation,  fulness  of  life, 
freedom  of  action,  purity  from  all  stain  or  corruption,  har- 
mony of  functions — “ a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.” 

Agent  for  standard  works  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  and 
general  Hygienic  topics. 

Any  work  procured  to  order  at  short  notice. 

Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God ! the  greatest  study 
on  earth.  Plis  nature  is  more  complex  than  that 
of  any  other  organised  being;  and  whatever  assists 
us  to  unravel  a few  coils  of  his  complicated  machinery  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  human  race.  He  is  an  object 
worthy  of  his  Creator’s  tender  care,  by  whom  he  was  endowed 
with  reflective  faculties  and  moral  sentiments — qualities  which 
nothing  on  earth  besides  possesses.  He  has  the  power  to 
subdue  the  earth,  and  is  the  medium  of  great  and  powerful 
influences ; he  is  superior  to  every  other  living  thing.  But  in 
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what  does  his  superiority  consist?  Not  in  the  amount  of 
muscular  power  that  he  possesses,  for  there  are  many  animals 
that  possess  more  physical  strength  than  ten  men — hence, 
this  cannot  be  the  source  of  his  greatness  ; neither  does  it 
consist  in  the  strength  of  his  digestive  apparatus,  for  nearly 
every  animal  is  his  superior  in  this  respect.  But  it  consists 
in  his  superior  mental  endowments,  the  power  of  his  mind 
or  the  strength  of  his  will,  and  as  every  sense  is  manifested 
through  an  organ,  as  the  sense  of  smelling  through  the  nose, 
the  sense  of  sight  through  the  eye,  &c.,  so  the  mind  or  will 
of  man  has  an  organ  through  which  it  acts  or  operates. 
Phrenology  declares  that  organ  to  be  the  brain — an  assertion 
which  is  upheld  by  demonstrable  facts,  and  which  is  approved 
by  all  modern  metaphysicians ; thus  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  more  massive,  healthy,  and  harmoniously 
developed  the  brain,  the  more  perfect  must  be  the  manifesta- 
tion of  mind ; and  as  the  brain  gives  configuration  to  the 
skull,  and  moulds  it  to  its  own  shape,  the  latter  must  indicate 
the  development  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  show  conclusively 
the  power  of  the  mind.  Man  possesses  a free  will,  and  has 
the  power  to  act  as  he  chooses ; his  mind  is  capable  of 
expansion  and  development ; but  in  order  to  expand  or 
develop  any  portion  thereof,  he  must  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  media  through  which  it  acts ; and  as  the  cranium 
is  admitted  to  be  the  “house  of  brain,”  the  “dome  of 
thought,”  the  “ palace  of  the  soul,”  we  must  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  internal  workings  of  the  brain,  by  a 
knowledge  of  Physiology,  and  then  judge  its  relative  size, 
activity,  and  quality,  by  the  development  and  texture  of  the 
skull.  Plence  we  hail  with  delight  the  only  true  science  of 
mind,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
golden  fields  of  mind,  waving  with  the  ripened  harvests  of 
many  centuries. 

PHRENOLOGY,  like  all  other  sciences,  lias  had  many 
opponents,  but,  unlike  many,  it  stands  on  positive 
ground.  It  asks  nothing  but  what  it  can  prove. 
It  yields  nothing  but  what  is  proved.  Theories  it  discards, 
and  relies  upon  facts  for  its  foundation.  Its  superstructure 
is  upheld  by  experiment  and  truth.  The  winds  of  adversity 
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have  no  effect  upon  it,  except  to  render  it  more  brilliant  to, 
the  beholder;  hence  its  former  opponents  are  now  arrayed 
on  its  side,  advocating  that  which  they  have  proved  to  be 
true.  It  is  a heaven-born  science,  and  as  such  it  has  an 
ennobling  and  elevating  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  advocates 
a higher,  loftier,  and  a more  God-like  humanity.  It  is 
destined  to  unfold  the  closely-drawn  curtains  of  self,  and 
expose  the  motive  springs  of  all  actions,  and  tell  a man  why 
and  how  he  feels  and  acts. 

It  takes  cognizance  of  the  child  as  it  sits  upon  its 
mother’s  knee,  and  informs  its  parent  how  to  train  it  up  in 
accordance  with  nature’s  requisitions,  so  that  it  may  become 
an  ornament  to  society  and  a blessing  to  its  parents. 

It  visits  the  schoolmaster,  and  informs  him  how  to  call 
out  and  develop  every  faculty  of  the  child  that  is  entrusted 
to  his  care ; explains  why  a child  excels  in  one  branch  of 
learning  but  cannot  comprehend  the  principles  of  another, 
and  throws  out  valuable  suggestions  for  the  proper  guidance 
of  those  qualities  essential  to  their  mental  and  physical 
greatness. 

It  would  picture  a man’s  mind  on  canvas,  and  hold  it 
up  for  him  to  look  at,  with  its  beauties  and  deformities 
strangely  congregated.  It  would  then  point  out  its  weak- 
nesses and  eccentricities,  and  tell  him  how  to  overcome 
them,  how  to  curb  its  passions  and  empower  its  energies, 
how  to  refine  its  coarseness ; enlightens  reason,  purify  its 
love,  elevate'  its  sentiments,  beautify,  adorn,  and  perfect  its 
character.  It  would  give  him  that  knowledge  by  which  he 
would  become  acquainted  with  himself,  by  which  he  could 
harmonise  his  mind,  and  thereby  make  the  most  of  his 
talents. 

In  short,  it  would  lay  a sure  foundation  for  a higher, 
purer,  nobler,  truer  race  of  men  and  women  with  which 
to  construct  the  sublimely-noble  fabric  of  a peaceable, 
harmonious,  religious,  enlightened,  and  happy  society. 

With  this  object  in  view  Phrenology  goes  forth,  and 
may  the  people  of  the  civilised  world  receive  it  with  joy 
and  gladness  of  heart.  - 
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1^^  In  this  table  a dot  or  dash  under  any  of  the  different  headings  shows  the  relative  size-j 
Ihe  faculty  opposite.  When  a dash  is  made  under  two  headings  it  shows  that  it  is  neither  fu  | 
one  or  the  other,  hut  between  tho  two ; and  the  figures  at  the  margin  show  the  pages  ■ 
the  book  where  the  desciiption  of  the  faculties  is  to  be  found.  When  a faculty  is  excessive 
deficient  in  action,  a dash  is  put  under  the  head  of  cultivate  or  restrain,  and  the  advice  givem! 
the  book  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
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CONDITIONS. 

1 Large. 

Full. 

Average 

Moder. 

Small. 

Culti- 

vate. 

Restrain 

The  following  BubdWisions  of  the  faculties  • 
are  not  intended  to  indicate  that  one  part  of 
a phrenological  faculty  is  larger  than  another  : 
part,  but  ttlmply  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
manifested  in  the  character  as  controlled  and  . 
regulated  by  the  temperamentn,  conditions  of  1 
health,  or  by  the  influence  of  other  6iculties; 
neither  is  it  intended,  when  any  of  the  sub- 
divisions are  marked,  to  show  that  the  indi- 
vidual exhibits  specim  power  in  that  direction. 
The  primary  power  of  the  faculty  is  only  shown 
under  the  proper  heading  of  large,  full, 
average,  lic. ; the  marked  subdivision  only 
showing  the  direction,  which  may  be  but 
feeble,  the  faculty  itself  being  deficient  in 
size  or  activity.  The  examiner  must  in  all 
cases  reserve  to  himself  tlie  alternative  of 
marking  any  subdivision,  as  in  a well-balanced 
brain  it  is  not  always  necessary,  each  part 
being  equal  In  power;  or  there  may  be  cases 
of  doubt  as  to  the  direction,  in  which  case 
xnarldng  tbe  size  only  must  suffice. 

As  the  careful  marking  of  the  subdivisions 
involves  much  extra  labour  and  study,  and 
can  only  be  performed  by  one  of  great  skill 
and  experience,  the  charge  for  full  marking 
of  the  subdivisions  “will  in  all  oases  ” be  extra 
beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  chart  of  charac- 
ter, as  a faithful  portrayal  of  these  subdivisionB 
wiU  render  a delineation  much  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  The  ordinarj'  charge  for 
marking  these  subdivisions  will  be  2s.  6d.  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  chart 
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Organic  Quality 

7 

Health,  present  condition 

8 

Nervous  or  Mental  Tem- 
perament   

- - 

9 

Fibrous  or  Muscular  Tem- 
perament   

10 

Osseous  or  Bony  Tempera- 
ment   

11 

Sanguine  or  Arterial  Tem- 
perament   

!12 

Lymphatic  Temperament 

13 

Digestive  Power  

15 

Activity  

16 

Circulation 

17 

Excitability  

17 

Size  of  Brain 

19 

21 

Amativeness  

Reproduc- 
tive Love. 

iiove  01 
the  Sex. 

naiomc 

Love. 

irassionaji. 

Love. 

Pets  and 
Animals. 

Love  of 
Children. 

Parental 

Love. 

PhUoprogenitiveness  . . . . 

Sociability 

Love  of 
Family. 

Oregarios 

Attcmmnt 

Platonio  • 
Friendshpf 

22 

23 

25 

Friendship 

Inhabitiveness  

Patriotism 

Love  of 
Home. 

Aversion 
to  Change. 

Continuity 

Connect- 
edness of 
Thought. 

Applica- 

tion. 

Abstrac- 

tion. 

Prolixity,  j 

Fear  of 
Death. 

Love  of 
Life. 

Resisting 

Disease. 

Vital 

Emdumce.  ■ 

27 

28 

Vitativeness  

— 

— 

Combativencss  

Defiance. 

Defence. 

Courage. 

Argumen-  • 
tativeness. 

29 

Destructiveness  

Extermin- 

ation. 

Execu- 

tiveness. 

General 

Persistney 

Memory  of  f 
Injuries. 
Epicurean  . 
Tastes. 

31 

32 

Alimentivenesi 

Desire  for 
Solids. 

Desire  for 
Liquids. 

General 

Appetite. 

Acquisitiveness 

Trading 

and 

Dealing. 

Acquiring 

General 

PropoKy. 

Hoarding. 

General . 
Economy. 

Secrotivcncss 

Reserve. 

Policy. 

Evasion. 

Cunning. 

.le 

Cautiousness 

— 

Prudence. 

Solicitude. 

Timidity. 

Hesita- 

tion. 

Lovo  of 
Display. 

Sense  of 
Character. 

Affecta- 

tion. 

37 

39 

40 
20{ 

Approbativcncss  

Desire  for 
Distnetion 
Indepen- 
dence. 
Power  of 
Will. 

Self-esteem 

— 

Self-Love. 

Dignity. 

Hauteur. 

Stability. 

Perse- 

verance. 

Stubborn- 

ness. 

Firmness 

t|  Coiijiignlity 

1 

1 

1 

1 Uesiiu 
1 to  Marry. 

Excess 

Jealousy. 

Dcllclcucy| 

Incou-  1 
stancy.  | 
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CONDITIONS. 
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Large. 

Large. 
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to 
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Hoder.  1 
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Small. 

(JUltl- 

vate. 

. .p 

0)  r. 
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Circum- 
spection. 
■Specula- 
tion. ■ 

Integrity. 

Justice. 

Self-accu- 

sation. 

Exagger- 

ation. 

42 

Conscientiousness 

43 

Hope 

1 

Hope  for 
hepresnt. 

the  future. 

Wonder. 

Credulity. 

Investiga- 

tion. 

Super- 

stition. 

44 

Marvellousncss 

1 

Respect 

for 

Superiors. 

Worship 

and 

Adoration 

Idolatry. 

Reverence 
for  Deity. 

46 

Veneration 

Sympathy 

Liberality 

Philan- 

thropy. 

Relief  of 
Necessity. 

47 

49 

Benevolence  

Constructiveness  

A 

Manual 

Dexterity. 

Con- 

trivance. 

Invention. 

Verbal 

Constretn. 

6? 

52 

53 
55 

Ideality  

I 

Imagina- 

tion. 

Eefine- 

ment. 

Love  of 
Perfection 

Eastidi- 

ousness. 

Sublimity  

Love  of 
Grandeur. 

Sense  of 
the 

Sublime. 

Expan- 

siveness. 

Imitation  

Mimicry. 

Assimila- 
tion to 
Others. 

Mechani- 

cal 

Copying. 

Servility. 

Mirtbfulness 

Sense  of 
"Wit. 

Sense  of 
Humour. 

Love  of 
the 

Ludierous 

Plea- 

santry. 

57 

Individuality 

Desire  for 
Seeing. 

Mental  ob- 
servation. 

Inquisi- 

tiveness. 

External 
J udgment 

58 

Form 

Memory  of 
Faces. 

Object 

Forming. 

Artistic 

Regu- 

larity. 

59 

Size  

Estima- 
tion. and 
Distance. 

Estimat- 
ing Pro- 
portion. 

Judgment 
of  Bulk. 

60 

■Weight 

Power  of 
Equipoise. 

Sense  of 
force  in 
Machinry. 

Mental 

Steadiness 

61 

Colour 

Recollec- 
tion of 
C'olour. 

Perspetive 

Gradation 

Harmony 
of  Tints. 

62 

Order 

Neatness. 

System. 

Love  of 
Detail. 

64 

Calculation 

Recollect- 
ing figures 

Estimat- 
ing and 
Valuing. 

Mathe- 

matics. 

Calcu- 

lating 

Details. 

65 

66' 

Locality 

Exploring 

Geo- 
graphical 
M emory . 
Passing 
Events. 

Local 

Minute- 

ness. 

Love  of 
Travel. 

Eventuality 

History. 

Power  of 
Associatn. 

68 

Time 

Chro- 

nology. 

Time  in 
Music. 

Punctu- 

ality. 

69 

71 

Tune 

Love  of 
Music. 

Power  of 
Harmony 

Memoiy 
of  Sounds. 

Language 

Verbal 

Memory. 

Verbal 

Expressn. 

Lingual 

'J'alent. 

72 

Causality 

Mental 

Suggestns. 

Cause  and 
Ellbct. 

Desire  for 
Knowing 

74 

Compariwn 

Compar- 
ing Ideas 

I'hysical 

Conlroat. 

Criticism. 

75 

InUiition 

Reading 

Character. 

Pcrcoptioi 
of  Motive? 

Suspicion 

77 

Agrecablcncflft  ... 

Ease  of 
Manners. 

Illandness 

De.siro  for 
Adaptatn. 
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Special^  Notice.— The  character,  as  marked  in  the  index  table  is 
described  m the  following  pages,  and  the  individual  for  whom  the  chart 
IS  marked  should  go  through  the  book,  and  mark  each  faculty  as  shown 
under  the  heading  in  the  Index.  This  will  save  time  in  after  reference, 
and  enable  the  person  examined  to  see  at  once  the  condition  or  power  of 
any  faculty.  ‘■ 


Bibkett  Foster,  the  distinguished  deline-  Crawtori),  m.p.,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
ator  of  English  landscape. — High  moral,  Intel-  England.— Great  practical  talent,  calculation, 
lectual,  and  organic  quality,  superior  poetical  system,  &o. ; no  imagination  or  brilliancy, 
conception  in  art. 

OEGANIC  QUALITY. 

Sensitiveness,  clearness,  fineness  of  tone,  delicacy  of  perception;  the 
artistic,  poetic,  and  spiritualized  condition. 

Very  Large. — Are  pre-eminently  fine-grained  and  ethereal,  too  exquisitely 
susceptible  to  surrounding  influences,  are  constantly  liable  to  feel  unfitted  for  the 
common  and  practical  duties  of  life,  without  health  are  morbid. 

Large. — Are  highly  organized  and  refined,  and  are  more  especially  adapted  for 
the  finer  pursuits,  or  those  requiring  taste.  Mental  clearness,  with  a larffe  brain 
and  health,  would  aohiove  success  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 

Full. — Have  a sufficiently  fine  tone  to  excel  in  any  suitable  pursuit  or  profession ; 
with  vigorous  health  and  good  brain  power  are  particularly  adapted  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life,  to  engage  in  practical  pursuits ; and  are  amply  developed  for  a position 
in  which  clearness  oif  mental  power,  eombined  with  physical  energy,  is  required ; 
but  with  strong  passions  and  false  habits  of  living  may  give  way  to  some  of  the 
lower  temptations. 

Average. — Organic  quality  is  simply  fair ; have  a tendency  to  occasional  coarse- 
ness of  feeling,  but  with  good  health  may  resist  temptation;  should  keep  pure 
physiologically,  avoid  habitual  stimulants,  and  cultivate  moral  and  intellectual 
power  by  study  and  suitable  associations. 

Moderate. — Are  quite  lacking  in  fineness  of  textuio  for  any  of  tho  higher  pur- 
suits, and  are  much  bettor  adapted  to  gain  a livelihood  by  labour  than  by  stud)'; 
should  devote  as  much  time  as  jiossible  to  eulture,  and  avoid  all  gross  influences. 

Smalt,. — Are  physically  gross  and  coarse,  apt  to  bo  grovelling,  uncouth,  obtuse, 
unfit  for  study,  and  only  fit  for  manual  labour. 

Very  Small. — Are  made  of  dross,  uarual,  low,  and  perhaps  idiotic. 
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To  Cultivate. — In  tlie  fii-st  place  attend  to  health  and  physical  purity, 
avoid  gross,  indigestible,  and  bulky  food,  eat  as  lightly  as  is  consistent 
with  health,  bathe  freely,  attend  all  means  of  religious  and  mental  cul- 
ture, study  the  beautiful  and  true  in  nature,  visit  picture  galleries,  read 
and  think  much,  aspire  after  something  high  and  noble  and  diligently 
follow  it,  and  select  associations  higher  in  this  respect  than  yourself.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  five  to  ten  years  of  diligent  culture 
will  in  comparatively  early  life  change  this  condition  of  deficient  organic 
tone  from  average  to  fuU,  or  even  to  large,  in  many  persons,  though  this 
improvement  depends  much  on  hereditary  qualities,  and  also  very  much 
on  the  occupation  followed.  A labourer  may  improve  in  a marked  manner, 
but  his  opportunities  will  he  less  than  a teacher  or  editor ; hut  it  must 
be  at  the  same  time  remembered  that  its  cultivation  is  only  necessaet  to 
fit  us  for  our  condition  of  life. 

To  Eestrain. — Endeavour  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  the 
animal  feeKng,  avoid  prudishness,  try  and  be  of  the  earth  earthy,  live 
generously,  promote  rest  and  physical  ease,  remember  that  all  gross  and 
material  things  were  created  for  a wise  purpose,  that  utility  is  quite  as 
essential  as  beauty,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  more  so.  If  this  fastidious 
feeling  is  associated  with  delicate  health,  then  at  once  attend  to  health. 
Conditions ; Promote  appetite,  leave  the  dainties  alone,  don’t  criticise 
the  style  of  your  cooking,  shun  fonnality,  be  jolly,  and  by  every  means 
promote  a healthy  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  consider  that  what  appears 
distasteful  to  you  may  be  perfectly  right  and  good  and  highly  necessary. 

HEALTH  (PRESENT  CONDITION). 

Harmony  of  all  the  functions  of  mind  and  body,  perfect  digestion, 
breathing,  assimilation,  regularity  of  the  heart’s  action,  equal  circulation 
of  nervous  force  and  heat,  physical  happiness,  and  consequent  longevity. 

Very  Large. — Are  overflowing  with  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  life-tone,  feel  no 
aches  or  pains,  sleep  soundly^  enjoy  all  the  sensations  of  physical  happiness,  are 
sound  as  a hell,  and  entirely  healthy. 

Large. — Have  good  health,  can  endure  pain  and  exposure,  easily  recover  strength 
when  e^austed  by  work,  and  can  work  vigorously,  are  seldom  weary,  and  with  an 
ordinarily  active  nature  are  most  happy  when  fully  employed. 

Full. — Have  a suflicient  degree  of  health  to  succeed  in  any  suitable  employment, 
but  you  must  not  infringe  in  any  way  by  excess ; you  have  no  present  vitality  to 
spare,  and  should  be  regular  and  careful  in  all  your  habits. 

Average. — Tour  health  is  precarious  and  will  not  stand  being  trifled  with,  with 
care  will  endure  very  well,  but  j’ou  are  subject  to  ups  and  downs,  and  quite  liable  to 
break  down  by  an  extra  tax  on.  mind  or  body. 

• You  are  too  deficient  of  health  for  any  permanent  success,  are  fitful 

oi'o  day  and  ill  the  next,  and  may  be  liable  to  serious  fits  of  illness. 

o.MALL.  ^Are  dead  and  alive  in  feeling,  incapable  of  any  protracted  exertion,  and 
Bh^Id  at  once  use  every  available  means  to  bring  yourself  into  a state  of  health. 

_ Very  SMALL.  Have  hardly  life  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together;  your  life 
IS  a burden  to  you,  not  a blessing.  j j 

To  Cultivate.— This  is  most  important.  “ Without  health  but  little 
can  be  accomplished,  and  you  must  strictly  follow  the  dictates  of  nature.” 
VVhat  you  eat  and  drink  must  be  perfectly  suitable  to  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  nervous  conditions  of  your  system ; a proper  dietary  if 
imperatively  necessary.  Depend  on  natural  nutrition,  not  on  stimulants, 
as  nineteen  out  of  twenty  ailments  proceed  from  deranged  digestion 
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Study  the  nature  of  different  hygienic  influences  from  fresh  air  “and 
appropriate  baths,”  avoid  all  exhaustion,  long  hours  of  work,  and,  if 
possible,  do  that  which  is  the  most  agreeable  to  do.  If  you  are  induced . 
to  take  medicines  and  drugs,  recollect  that  you  must  not  uniformly  depend . 
on  them,  but  upon  the  favourable  conditions  created  by  a suitable  diet 
and  drink,  proper  clothing  and  exercise,  to  promote  an  equal  circula- 
tion, along  with  the  most  cheerful  mental  influences.  There  are  ■ 
numerous  causes  of  ill-health,  and  each  and  every  cause  must  be  removed 
before  the  blessing  of  perfect  or  even  comparative  health  can  be  ensured. 
The  directions  given  in  a fully-marked  health  table  “ will  in  most  cases  ” 
be  amply  sufficient,  along  with  a little  sound  physiological  advice,  to 
give  health  in  all  curable  cases ; and  as  to  many  complete  health  is 
impossible,  they  will  also  by  following  the  rules  laid  down  be  able  to 
realise  all  the  health  they  are  capable  of. 

To  Kestrain  “ is  not  necessary.” 


Bismark,  the  Germnn  Leader.— A contour 
denoting  extraordinary  powers  of  penetration, 
undinching  will,  self-command,  rough  and 
determined  vigour,  fearless  independence, 
along  with-intense  individuality  and  originality 
of  character;  a strong  capacity  for  sensuous 
enjoyments. 


Gi.AnsTONE,  the  State.sman  and  Debater. — 
A physiognomy  at  once  self-reliant  and  fear- 
less, indicating  great  mmtal  accuracy  and 
memory,  indefatigable  working  power,  intense 
practicality;  without  great  brilliancy  of 
imagination,  but  a massive  and  vigorous  brain 
adapted  to  lead  by  high  moral  and  intellectual 
powers. 


NERVOUS  OR  MENTAL  TEMPERAMENT. 

This  comprises  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  is  indicated  by  mental 
activity,  fondness  for  study,  love  of  literature,  reading,  composition,  (S:c. ; 
and  the  physical  indications  are  grey  eyes,  sharp  features,  a large  head 
relatively  with  the  chest  and  body,  flaxen  or  rather  light  hair,  sharpness 
of  the  cerebral  organs,  and  is  altogether  closely  allied  to,  and  to  a great 
extent  identical  with,  organic  quality. 

E n ,m*l  comp,™ ; "iul Sod  librt...  .y.tom,  »ill  .ho«  gro.t  n.ootal  cndor.pc. 
along  with  intunsity. 
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Large. — Have  great  clearness  of  mind,  fondness  for  study  ; are  Wglilj’’  suitable 
for  mental  employments,  and  with  good  vital  and  muscular  powers  can  achieve 
important  results  by  ordinary  perseverance. 

Full. — Have  sufficient  mental  power  for  most  pursuits ; are  naturally  qualified  to 
talk,  write,  and  think  well ; have  good  mental  clearness  without  brilliancy ; may  if 
healthy  command  a good  intellectual  position,  yet  are  not  a genius. 

Average. — Have  a fair  degree  of  mental  power  if  it  is  called  out  by  culture  or 
by  circumstances  ; but  if  you  give  way  to  physical  indulgences  or  indolence  you 
will  accomplish  very  little  brain  work.  “For  success”  you  must  give  the  mind 
daily  cultivation. 

Moderate. — Are  mentally  slow  to  comprehend,  would  not  succeed  well  in  a 
mental  pursuit,  will  find  it  hard  work  to  think,  and  wiU  generally  leave  books 
alone. 

S.WALL. — Are  liable  to  be  a dunce  in  all  that  pertains  to  learning ; brain  power  is 
too  feeble  for  seK-government,  and  requires  direction. 

Very  Small.— Are  without  ideas  or  thoughts,  idiotic. 

To  Cultivate. — Must  eat  sparingly  of  all  gross  and  bulky  food;  take 
a healthy  and  digestible  diet,  so  that  by  first  obtaining  physical  health 
you  may  obtain  mental  clearness.  As  the  eagle  cannot  soar  aloft  when 
chained,  so  the  brain  is  fettered  in  its  flight  by  all  morbid  physical  con- 
ditions: the  “feeling”  or  desire  for  study  will  only  manifest  itself  with 
an  unclouded  brain.  Study  daily  and  systematically,  but  not  too  long  at 
first.  Accumulate  a little  library,  so  that  every  spare  moment  may  be 
utilised,  and  instead  of  reading  or  thinking  carelessly  commit  to  memory 
and  treasure  up  useful  knowledge  that  you  may  have  an  interest  in 
retaining  it.  Spare  no  available  means  to  attend  all  means  of  literary 
improvement,  and  remember  that  to  get  knowledge  monarchs  and 
ploughmen  have  to  travel  in  the  same  path. 

To  Restrain. — Cultivate  the  animal  more  and  the  mental  less;  lock 
up  your  books,  bring  your  muscles  into  play,  be  more  of  an  animal, 
think  only  when  you  cannot  avoid  it,  systematically  refrain  from  study, 
and  you  will  find  that  a few  days  or  a few  weeks  of  complete  change 
will  repair  the  overworked  or  shattered  nerves.  Individuals  who  are 
living  in  a mental  hothouse,  forced  to  long  hours  of  brain  work  by 
necessity,  must  take  frequent  baths,  eaTly  morning  walks,  food  easily 
assimilated  and  nutritive,  and  maintain  their  regular  sleep. 


FIBROUS  TEMPERAMENT. 

This  is  shown  by  toughness  and  endurance  of  body  and  mind,  by  size 
and  strength  of  muscles,  compactness  of  fire,  capability  of  sustained 
action  in  walking,  running  in  gymnastic  feats,  and  general  vigour.  The 
outward  indications  are  compactness  of  texture  and  an  elastic,  well-knit 
framework.  It  is  large  in  all  who  are  renowned  for  strength,  in  the 
representations  of  Hercules  and  the  gladiators,  and  in  such  men  as 
Blondin  and  Doctor  Windship. 


Very  Large.  Arc  as  tough  as  Ibo  oak,  and  never  likoly  to  foel  wearied;  are 
made  like  fiddle-strings,  capable  of  any  physical  strain,  and  if  necessary  could 
almost  work  day  and  night. 

Large.— Have  groat  toughness,  much  of  the  whalebone  principle  in  voii,  and 
VGth  a healthy  vital  nnd  nervous  system  you  will  show  force,  endiirahce,  and 
clhoiency  in  whatever  you  undertake. 

Full.— Have  considerable  muscular  power,  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, and  with  care  and  suitable  training  would  acoomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
physical  exertion  without  much  exhaustion.  . • 
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Average. — Have  fair  strength  only,  not  sufiBcient  for  the  long  and  strong  pull ; 
win  occasionaUy  feel  wearied  and  require  rest,  but  have  quite  sufficient  for  a light 
occupation. 

Moderate. — Are  not  likely  to  love  labour  for  its  own  sake  ; soon  get  wearied ; 
should  not  lift  and  strain ; may  be  spasmodic  and  show  energy,  hut  it  is  likely  to  be 
fitful. 

Small. — Appear  to  have  no  muscular  strength,  to  be  always  wearied,  and  work  is 
always  a burden  to  you,  and  you  onl}'  move  when  compelled  to  do  so. 

Very  Small. — Totally  wanting  in  fibre  and  stamina ; give  up  before  beginning; 
always  used  up. 

To  Cultivate. — Favourable  conditions  of  health  are  here  also  import- 
ant, and  the  cultivation  should  depend  on  occupation,  whether  physical 
or  mental,  for  lifting  ordinary  weights,  for  rapid  motion,  or  for  mental 
work.  Ample  muscular  power  can  he  obtained  by  ordinary  walking, 
skin  friction,  and  exercise  without  gymnastics.  The  gymnastic  hobby  is 
only  suitable  for  cultivating  for  special  purposes  apart  from  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life.  As  every  individual  possesses  a certain  normal 
standard  of  power  which  a strict  observance  of  health-laws  will  always 
call  out  “or  develope,”  and  extreme  physical  culture  has  the  invariable 
effect  of  robbing  one  part  of  the  system  to  feed  another  part,  pugilists, 
athletes,  and  over-developed  individuals  in  this  respect  are  generally 
short-lived.  Harmony  of  all  parts  must  be  strictly  observed  for  longevity 
and  true  strength,  as  the  man  who  executes  whatever  he  attempts  with 
ease,  whether  physical  or  mental,  has  more  real  power  than  the  over- 
strained athlete  who  lifts  tons  in  weight. 

To  Restrain. — Use  muscles  less  and  brains  more ; exercise  only  for 
your  occupation.  If  naturally  muscular,  reduce  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  calling  the  vital  action  to  another  part ; excessive  brain  work  and 
sedentary  pursuits  will  deplete  your  muscles. 


OSSEOHS  TEMPERAMENT. 


Size  and  strength  of  bones  and  tendons — a large  and  angular  frame, 
prominent  joints,  angular  features,  plodding  but  rather  powerful  action, 
not  swift,  yet  strong,  especially  if  allied,  as  it  frequently  is,  to  strong 
muscles.  This  may  be  called  a condition  rather  than  a temperament,  and 
seems  to  arise  from  a certain  assimilative  power  in  the  system  to  form 
bone.  Many  rather  small-boned  persons  have  large  muscles,  and  some 
large-boned  individuals  are  deficient  of  fibre,  showing  that  size  of  bone 
and  muscle  are  not  necessarily  identical. 


Very  Large. — Are  extremely  awkward  and  ungainly,  “ unless  muscles  and  nerves 
are  equally  powerful ; ” very  slow  of  motion ; your  overgi-own  frame  is  a burden  to 


Large.— Have  a strong  and  amply-developed  frame ; with  good  muscles,  are 
capable  of  powerful  feats  of  strength ; without  good  muscles,  will  be  slow. 

Full.— Have  sufficient  bone  power  for  strength  and  activity  combined , with  good 

fibre,  aro  physically  harmonious.  , i , j 

AVEKAGR.-Havo  not  great  strength  of  frame  ap.art  from  muscular  power;  should 
not  engage  in  a lifting  or  very  laborious  occupation ; can  accomplish  but  httle 
phvsically  unless  you  have  good  muscular  power.  ^ , 

^ ^loDERATE.- Are  deficient  of  frame  work  ; too  bgh  built  for  any  laWious  work. 

Small,  or  very  Small.-Huvo  too  much  of  the  sy  ph  nature,  too  tiny,  and  may 
easily  have  your  bones  broken;  should  only  engage  in  pursmts  that  require  other 
powers  than  strength  of  frame. 
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To  Cultivate.— As  bones  grow  or  decrease  as  cultivated  or  neglected, 
BO  Ae  first  requisite  is  to  attend  to  the  right  land  of  diet.  A coarse 
vegetable  and  farinaceous  dietary  is  most  suitable— milk,  oatmeal,  bominy, 
lentils  bran  or  shorts  in  bread ; and  the  food  generally  supplied  or  grown 
in  mountainous  or  rocky  districts  seems  to  contain  in  a larger  proportion 
the  elements  of  bone,  as  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions  are 
more  bony  than  those  in  plains— perhaps  partly  attributable  to  greater 
nhvsical  exertion  and  a more  bracing  atmosphere,  along  with  plenty  ot 
LnU-ht.  A plodding,  laborious  occupation  increases  the  size  of  bones, 
as  is  shown  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  navvies,  &c.,  the  bones  and  tendons 

of  the  hand  increasing  with  exercise. 

To  Eesteain.— Cultivate  rapidity  of  action ; move  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible ; never  plod ; take  a concentrated,  not  bulky,  diet ; keep  the  mind 
busy,  and  follow  employments,  if  possible,  in  which  manual  labour  is 
not  requisite.  Eecollect  that  your  slowness  is  a physical  defect. 


LiTijtosTONE. — Great  moral  and  physical 
courage,  the  indomitable  will,  and  extraordi- 
nary endurance  and  activity ; great  perceptives 
and  exploring  talent;  the  lion-hearted  mis- 
sionary. 


IIoHACK  Gukkt.y,  the  journalist.  — A face 
indicative  of  groat  clearness  of  mental  power, 
warm  sympathies,  impulsiveness,  and  enter- 
prise ; not  much  physical  endurance. 


SANGUINE  TEMPEEAMENT. 

Indicated  by  a rapid  and  strong  circulation  of  the  sanguineous  fluids, 
along  with  activity  and  strength  of  the  lungs  and  breathing  power  ; rapid 
oxygenation  of  the  blood ; large  chest  relatively ; physical  excitability 
and  restlessness,  love  of  action,  warm  passions,  impulsiveness,  blue  eyes, 
florid  complexion,  and  liglit-coloured  or  sandy  hair.  This  is  essentially 
a recuperative  temperament,  giving  warmth,  breathing  power,  and  energy 
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to  the  whole  system ; it  quite  includes  what  (in  other  phrenological 
books)  has  been  termed  respiratory  or  breathing  power,  and  where  the 
sanguine  temperament  has  not  been  mentioned. 

Very  Large. — Are  too  fiery,  impulsive,  and  passional;  the  flame  of  life  is  too 
fierce,  “and  renders  you  constantly  liable  to  commit  yourself,  with  fibrous  tem- 
perament large  have  unbounded  energy  and  unyielding  strength. 

Large. — Have  great  physical  energy;  feel  a pleasure  in  physical  motion;  cannot 
endure  confinement  and  a close  atmosphere ; are  too  restless  for  protracted  study ; 
and  are  too  passional,  unless  the  other  temperaments  with  judgment  control  3'ou. 

Full. — Are  well  developed  in  physical  activity;  enjoy  action,  hut  can  he  quiet 
if  necessary,  with  suitable  mental  powers  ; would  he  most  happy  in  an  occupation 
demanding  physical  change  combined  with  mental  activity. 

Average. — Are  at  times  rather  warm  and  impassional,  hut  are  generally  disposed 
to  be  calm,  with  a good  nervous  power ; should  he  successful  in  brain  work ; are 
fairly  steady-going,  and  not  too  impulsive. 

Moderate. — Are  deficient  of  warmth  and  physical  energy ; may  he  warmed  up 
by  strong  influences,  but  are  quite  stolid  and  calm,  and  should  occasionally  rouse 
the  slumbering  fire ; are  too  liable  to  depressing  influences  and  colds. 

Small. — Are  quite  low  in  animal  warmth,  and  unless  the  fibrous  and  nervous 
power  are  strong,  your  ralljdng  power  will  be  very  feeble ; physical  action  is  indis- 
pensable ; are  very  liable  to  colds. 

Very  S.viall. — Are  inert,  torpid;  constantly  liable  to  colds,  and  the  influence  of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

To  Cultivate. — As  this  temperament  embraces  two  great  departments 
of  the  system,  the  lungs  and  blood,  its  cultivation  is  very  important, 
particularly  in  cold  and  damp  climates.  Generous  living  is  all-import- 
ant— a generous  vitalizing,  blood-making  diet,  and  an  abundance  of 
oxygen.  A certain  amount  of  well-cooked  animal  food  is  important,  and 
as  much  bracing  mountain  air  as  possible.  Low,  damp  localities  are 
unfavourable.  Early  morning  walks,  deep  breathing,  well-aired  sleepingl 
rooms,  and  a sufllciently  warm  clothing  on  the  extremities.  Cheerfulness 
along  with  regular  habits  are  essential ; and  you  should  not  study  oyer 
the  midnight  lamp.  Over-eating  is  unfavourable,  as  a moderate  quantity 
of  food,  “well  digested,”  is  better  than  heavy  meals,  “producing  light- 
ness and  an  inclination  for  exertion.” 

To  E,estr/U:x. — Live  on  a spare  and  cooling  diet,  avoid  all  fats  and 
greasy  substances,  encourage  the  habit  of  thinking  as  opposed  to  physical 
restlessness.  Don’t  climb  or  walk  for  the  love  of  it,  but  in  all  things 
cultivate  physical  ease  and  mental  solidity. 


LYMPHATIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

Sometimes  called  the  phlegmatic;  is  indicated  by  a slow,  circu- 

lation, a flaccid,  colourless  skin,  absence  of  angularities  in  the  nguic  or 
features,  thick  lips,  a dull,  quiet  eye,  straight  and  abundant  hair,  a ten- 
dency to  abdominal  fulness,  and  a general  languor  of  the  whole  system. 
This  temperament  has  by  some  been  called  a state  of  disease  ; but  this  is 
certainly  an  error;  for  though  it  is  liable  to  morbid  tendencies,  and  is 
often  associated  with  scrofula  and  a disordered  state  of  the  lymph  am 
blood,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  a normal  feature^  of  the  system,  and,  along 
with  the  mental  temperament,  giving  physical  inertia  and  mental  ac  i\  i^, 
“belongs  to  woman  more  than  to  man.”  Thousands  of  yomen  haie  . 
highly-activc  nervous  system,  with  an  ease-loving,  languid 
being  so  strongly  represented  in  the  female  nature,  may  be  truly  callc 
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the  great  compensating  balance-'wheel  that  modifies  and  restrains  man  s 
restless  activity. 

Veuy  Lauge.— Are  a mass  of  inertia ; can’t  endure  work ; completely  indolent  • 
and  all  exercise  is  taken  under  protest.  _ 

Lauge.— Are  devotedly  lazy  physically;  may  work  under  a strong  stimulus,  hut 
you  require  a eonstant  incentive  to  action. 

Full.— Have  a tendency  to  he  rather  languid  and  indolent,  hut  may  master  it 
hy  a strong  effort ; apt  to  hesitate  and  shrink  from  any  physical  undertaking. 

Average. — Are  sufficiently  ease-loving  to  enjoy  frequent  inaction,  yet  may  at 
times  show  powerful  energy  if  other  temperaments  are  vigorous.  Your  love  of  ease 
will  only  injure  j'ou  if  the  other  departments  are  weak. 

Moderate. — Have  sufficient  of  this  temperament  for  moat  pursuits ; hut  if  the 
sanguine  and  nervous  are  powerful,  you  should  encourage  it  hy  cultivating  a feeling 
of  repose. 

8mall. — Are  deficient  in  the  love  of  physical  ease ; should  not  encourage  a high- 
pressure  action,  hut  put  on  the  brakes  ; avoid  physical  and  mental  worry. 

Very  Small. — Your  lymphatic  system  has  no  control  over  you;  with  much 
sanguine  power  are  liahe  to  he  a piece  of  perpetual  motion. 

To  Cultivate. — As  the  lymphatic  condition  is  that  which  gives  repose, 
it  is  necessary  to  resolutely  control  physical  restlessness  as  you  would 
curb  a restless  steed ; everything  must  be  done  deliberately,  and  no  new 
or  unnecessary  sphere  of  action  must  be  sought.  The  demand  for  its 
cultivation  indicates  too  much  hurry  and  perpetually  worrying  over 
details.  “ Make  up  your  mind  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Try  and  in- 
crease your  weight  by  hearty  eating  and  plenty  of  sleep.  Take  only  one 
step  where  you  usually  take  two.”  In  short,  be  as  calm  and  indolent  as 
you  possibly  can  be,  remembering  that  the  world  was  not  made  in  a day, 
and  that  a long,  quiet,  and  happy  life  is  more  desirable  than  a short  and 
feverish  one,  combined  with  the  wealth  of  a Croesus. 

To  liESTKAiN. — Eat  seldom,  and  take  very  little  bulky  food ; give 
yourself  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  create  work  that  must  be  done,  and 
do  it ; systematize  your  time  for  work ; keep  a good  timepiece,  and  never 
let  it  get  ahead  of  you;  encourage  deep  breathing,  and  excite  sanguineous 
power  by  a somewhat  stimulating  and  energizing  dietary.  Don’t  indulge 
in  long  sleeping.  Recollect  that  many  great  men  have  achieved  wonders 
with  but  four  or  five  hours’  nightly  sleep.  Take  shower-baths;  keep 
the  skin  active ; and  act  in  every  way  so  that  you  will  at  length  feel  a 
pleasure  in  the  mere  performance  of  whatever  you  undertake. 

DIGESTIVE  POWER 

Is  indicated  by  a freedom  from  all  heaviness  after  meals  either  in 
brain  or  stomach,  a hearty  enjoyment  of  food,  and  a healthy  appetite 
that  instinctively  craves  whatever  is  most  suitable  to  the  demands  of  the 
system. 

Very  Large. — Your  digestion  is  perfect;  can  eat  all  ordinary  food  with  the 
keenest  relish  ; and  you  are  not  likely  to  ho  reminded  that  you  have  a stomach. 

Large.— You  have  excellent  digestion;  a freedom  from  all  heaviness  after  meals ; 
are  essentially  hearty. 

I'  ULL. — Your  digestion  is  generally  good,  hut  not  the  host ; are  liable  now  and 
then  to  have  attacks  of  indigestion,  unless  you  are  careful  in  diet. 

Average. — IIa,vo  rather  imperfect  digestion.  Each  violation  in  too  much  food,  or 
wrong  food,  reminds  you  of  your  error  hy  dulness  or  distress  in  the  front  part  of 
the  brain. 
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Over-eating  or 


'“O'  - ■■» 


^ecocity,  or  great  mental  activity,  a highly 
restless  intellect,  and  strong  moral  or  religious 
tendencies ; a capacity  for  art,  music,  and 
general  scholarship ; only  moderate  digestion. 


Not  precocious,  a happy  disposition,  lym- 
phatic, and  ease-loving;  good  capacities* 
sohd  but  slow  of  development;  good  digestion.* 


To  Cultivate.-— As  the  proper  digestion  of  food  is  indispensable  to 
ealtn,  so  its  cultivation  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  chemical 
condition  of  the  stomach  must  be  first  considered,  whether  alkaline  or 
acid,  and^if  either,  “a  dietary  o'f  the  opposite  chemical  condition  must 
be  taken.  If  the  blood  is  poor  in  quality,  and  unfit  to  form  a vigorous 
gastric  secretion,  the  meals  must  not  be  bulky  j and  with  a sluggish  liver 
plenty  of  time  must  elapse  between  meals.  Cold  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
sodden  pa.stry,  pork,  ham,  veal,  duck  and  goose  flesh,  all  fibrous  meats, 
lats,  and  oily  substances,  cheese,  newly-baked  bread,  rich  sauces,  boiled 
pastry  puddings  saturated  with  water,  undercooked  cabbages,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables,  all  excess  of  slops,  and  badly-cooked  food  of  every 
description  must  he  avoided.  Eating  slowly  is  indispensable.  The  ad- 
mixture of  saliva  with  the  food  while  iu  tho  mouth  is,  the  first  process  of 
digestion.  And  all  solid  food  should  go  into  the  stomach  thoroughly 
insalivated.  Never  cat  till  you  are  hungry  and  can  enjoy  your  meals. 
If  you  have  no  appetite  for  a meal,  wait  till  tho  next  meal ; never  eat 
under  the  delusion  that  it  gives  you  strength  whether  you  are  hungay 
or  not.  More  food  than  can  be  digested  is  a source  of  weakness,  not 
strength.  If  you  feel  a sinking  and  gnawing  sensation  at  tho  stomach 
frequently,  it  is  an  indication  that  you  want  food,  and  solid,  well-cooked 
food  slowly  eaten  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  best,  though  in  many  cases 
where  there  is  a sensation  of  thirst  nutritive  liquids  may  be  freely 
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taken.  Hot  drinks  as  -well  as  cold  dishes  should  he  avoided ; and  avoid 
following  any  hobbies  in  reference  to  any  special  class  of  diet.  A mixed 
diet  is  best  for  the  stomach,  the  same  as  a variety  of  stndies  and  reci  ea- 
tions  snit  the  mind;  hut  a change  is  positively  necessary  to  a weak 
stomach ; and  if  any  special  article  of  food  is  craved  for,  let  it  he  in- 
dulged in  moderately.  Avoid  running  after  patent  pills  and  quack 
remedies ; they  give  temporary  relief  and  fnture  misery ; for  it  must  he 
remembered  that  what  the  vital  powers  of  the  system  require  is  simply 
no  ohstrnction,  and  sufficient  abstinence  is  imperatively  demanded  in 
indigestion.  If  you  take  four  meals  a day  and  suffer,  cut  off  one  meal ; 
if  you  still  suffer  with  three  ordinary  meals,  take  two  instead ; and  in 
rare  cases,  with  a very  sluggish  circulation  and  sedentary  habits,  health 
may  he  restored  by  one  meal  only,  as  a contented  mind  is  a continual 
feast,  and  digestion  is  partly  a nervons  action;  so  never  eat  heartily 
with  an  over-worked  or  anxions  brain ; the  strictest  temperance  is 
essential  during  aU  periods  of  grief  or  deep  trouble ; in  short,  to  have 
good  digestion  wait  till  you  are  hungry,  if  the  period  is  only  three  hours 
or  twelve ; for  healthy  hunger  indicates  digestive  power.  Follow  nature, 
avoid  eating  from  mere  habit,  and  remember  that  as  one  mind  differs 
from  another  in  its  slowness  or  rapidity  of  thought,  so  one  man’s  stomach 
may  execute  its  function  of  digestion  twice  as  rapidly  as  that  of  another ; 
so  that  along  with  a proper  diet  healthy  digestion  may  he  considered  as 
almost  uniformly  relating  to  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  our 
meals. 

To  Restbain  is  not  necessary. 


ACTIVITY. 

This  is  a condition  dependent  upon  form,  density  of  structive  activity 
of  brain,  and  general  tension  of  the  whole  system;  it  is  indicated  by 
restlessness,  love  of  action  for  its  own  sake,  continued  motion  even  in 
sleep;  it  is  shown  on  the  cranium  by  the  lateral  projection  of  the  hone 
at  the  hack  of  the  head  called  the  occipital  spine  or  spinous  process. 

Very  Large. — Are  as  restless  as  the  wind;  find  it  impossible  to  keep  still;  can’t 
endure  the  least  confinement  or  restraint. 

Large. — Are  continually  changing  your  position ; are  unhappy  if  you  cannot  be 
moving,  and  can  only  be  quiet  by  a strong  effort. 

Full.  Are  happy  when  active;  with  good  health,  are  generally  going;  but  can 
bo  calm  and  quiet  with  a moderate  effort. 

;You  do  not  love  action  for  its  own  sake,  are  rather  inclined  for  repose 
capable  of  action,  yet  aro  rather  plodding  and  steady-going. 

Moderate.  Can  sit  or  remain  still  for  a long  time  in  one  position ; do  not  like 
over  much  bodily  exertion. 

Small. --Will  not  take  more  stops  than  you  can  help ; dislike  activity ; are  likely 
to  bo  physically  too  easy-going  for  your  own  good. 

exSion  ^ waddlor ; fond  of  lounges  and  easy-chairs ; hate  all  physical 

To  Cultivate. — Employ  similar  means  to  those  laid  down  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sanguine  temperament,  as  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
natuie  are  those  whicli  are  tlie  swiftest.  Rcmoinhcr  that  your  inertia 
destroys  your  power ; if  too  stout,  walk  it  off.  Lay  out  a systematical 
routine  of  physical  action  for  each  week  or  month.  Cultivate  action 
according  to  the  demands  of  your  pursuit  or  avocation. 
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^ To  Restrain. — Endeavour  to  increase  your  weight  avoirdupois;  cul- 
tivate pur  easy-ehuir ; remember  that  your  extreme  restlessness  is  a state 
bordering  on  disease,  an  over  tension  of  nervous  and  fibrous  action,  and 
that  the  human  frame  was  not  intended  to  be  a perpetual-motion  machine ; 
live  generously,  and  cultivate  contentment. 

CIRCULATIOJT. 

This  is  also  a eondition  dependent  on  the  size  and  activity  of  the 
brain,  and  the  general  strength  of  the  whole  vital  system.  In  many 
cases  the  heart  is  small,  and  of  itself  not  nourished.  A good  circulation 
is  indicated  by  an  invariably  equal  warmth  all  over  the  body,  and  a 
power  of  resisting  cold — what  is  termed  rallying  power ; its  absence,  by 
cold  extremities,  generally  a hot  brain,  or  local  heat,  and  chiUy  sensa- 
tions. 

Very  Large. — Have  a remarkably  strong  and  uniform  distribution  of  heat  aU 
over  the  body,  never  take  colds,  and  have  no  liability  to  ordinary  sickness. 

Large. — Have  an  excellent  circulation,  equally  warm  hands  and  feet,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  cold  latitudes. 

Full. — Your  circulation  is  commonly  good,  are  quite  comfortable  with  exercise; 
but  wiU  suffer  occasionally  from  cold  extremities  if  you  are  sedentary. 

Average. — You  will  require  to  improve  your  circulation ; are  subject  to  rather 
cold  hands  and  feet,  and  to  palpitation  of  the  heart  from  extra  exertion,  occasional 
headache,  or  a rather  dry  and  clammy  skin. 

Moderate. — Have  a poor  circulation ; flashes  of  heat  and  chill,  are  easily  affected 
by  changes  in  the  weather — chilled  by  cold,  and  overcome  by  hot  weather ; subject 
to  palpitation  and  headache. 

Small  and  vert  Small. — Have  a weak,  irregular  pulse,  fluttering  at  the  smallest 
excitement ; subject  constantly  to  brain  fever ; and  are  a perfect  thermometer  in 
feeling — always  either  up  or  down. 

To  Cultivate. — The  clothing  must  be  ample,  especially  on  the  ex- 
tremities ; woollen  is  the  most  suitable,  and  so  fitted  to  the  body  that 
exercise  can  be  freely  taken.  Brisk  walks  should  be  frequently  taken. 
The  feet  must  be  kept  warm  by  sufficient  covering — thick  stockings  and 
well-lined  boots  in  damp  or  cold  weather;  a good  walk  just  before  going 
to  bed;  if  not,  hot  foot-baths;  sponge  or  light  shower-baths  at  morning 
if  a warm,  healthy  glow  follows.  Do  not  chill  the  blood  by  heavy  cold 
baths ; use  friction  upon  the  skin  with  a crash  towel,  and  see  that  you 
have  an  ample  ventilation  of  fresh  air  into  your  apartments  to  feed  the 
lungs  with  oxygen.  It  must  be  remembered  by  sedentary  persons, 
females  and  others  who  suffer  by  cold  feet  and  extremities,  that  the  cold 
air  is  always  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room ; and  unprotected  feet  and 
limbs,  by  having  merely  cotton  covering  and  flimsy  boots,  drives  the 
blood  back  upon  the  chest  and  brain,  laying  the  foundation  for  consump- 
tion, bruin  fever,  tic,  neuralgia,  headaches,  and  a host  of  complaints ; and 
delicate,  chilly  persons  must  also  remember  that  if  they  live  in  a cold 
climate  instead  of  a warm  one,  they  must  dress  warmly  all  o\er  their 
bodies,  not  around  the  chest  only,  so  that  the  vital  heat  in  thcii  sjstcm 
will  be  maintained  to  the  same  degree  as  if  in  a warm  latitude. 

To  Restrain. — This  is  not  really  necessary ; yet  if  the  glow  of  heat 
is  so  great  to  the  surface  as  to  cause  inconvenience,  “turn  as  amphibious 
as  possible  by  bathing  in  cold  water.’ 
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EXCITABILITY. 

This  is  owing  to  both  physical  and  mental  causes — to  sharpness  and 
angularity  of  the  brain,  to  constitutional  weaknesses,  and  to  a low  state 
of  health  acting  upon  a highly-strung  organism. 

Very  Large. — Have  excessive  excitability ; are  over-strung  like  a stringed  in- 
strument strained  to  the  point  of  snapping ; may  be  liable  to  insanity. 

Large. — Are  quite  too  excitable  ■with  deranged  health,  are  incessantly  annoyed 
by  trifles,  and  are  constantly  liable  to  lose  all  self-possession ; with  large  caution 
■will  be  miserable. 

Full. — You  are  generally  too  excitable  for  your  own  good,  but  yet  may  control 
yourself  by  a strong  effort  and  a little  philosophy.  Should  study  the  laws  of 
health. 

A^verage. — Are  only  excitable  at  times,  generally  calm  and  self-possessed ; with 
good  health  may  seldom  or  never  suffer  from  it. 

Moderate. — You  are  generally  calm  and  stolid;  do  not  easily  lose  your  balance; 
can  be  cool  when  many  others  are  upset,  or  very  much  excited. 

Small. — Are  as  stolid  as  the  Indian;  are  always  calm;  are  like  a rock,  immovable. 

Very  Small. — Are  completely  devoid  of  excitability. 

To  Cultivate  is  not  generally  necessary,  though  if  too  stolid  may 
be  regarded  as  having  no  sympathy;  should  merely  cultivate  earnestness. 

To  Eesteain. — This  is  important,  as  self-control  is  indispensable  to 
success  and  happiness.  The  diet  must  he  nutritive,  but  cooling;  aU 
heating  food  and  alcoholic  liquors  must  be  rigidly  avoided ; engage  in  no 
business  of  chance  or  luck,  on  gaining  or  speculating;  no  business  of 
trusting  or  giving  credit  promiscuously;  never  speak  till  you  can  com- 
mand your  feelings;  read  much  on  practical  philosophy;  use  sedative 
baths ; drink  little  or  no  tea  or  coffee,  wines  or  spirits,  as  a beverage,  and 
firmly  resolve  to  live  so  calmly  that  you  will  live  long,  as  all  excitement 
hastens  on  the  functions  of  life  with  dangerous  rapidity.  In  short, 
he  cool ! Leave  tobacco  for  the  dullards,  feverish  enthusiasm  for  fanatics; 
politics  and  speculation  for  the  ambitious ; hobbies  for  the  mountebanks ; 
and  keep  yourself  for  practical  every-day  usefulness. 

SIZE  OF  BRAIN. 

Size  is  indispensable  to  greatness,  but  not  always  to  brilliancy ; and 
size  of  the  brain  must  not  always  be  predicted  from  its  possessor 
wearing  a largo  hat.  Depth  of  convolutions  is  equally  important, 
and  (imlity  more  important.  Partially-educated  individuals  in  mental 
science  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  external  tape  measurement. 
Organic  quality  and  health,  as  well  as  harmonious  balance  between  brain 
and  body,  are  most  important.  Thousands  of  average-sized  heads  sur- 
pass those  that  arc  large  from  having  superior  health,  harmony,  and 
quality.  Idiots  have  possessed  large  heads ; and  clever,  talented  men  in 
certain  spheres  have  had  only  moderate  craniums.  Commanding  great- 
ness requires  both  size  and  quality,  as  large  brains  always  have  and 
alwa,ys  will  govern  the  world,  as  throughout  the  universe  power  is  given 

y size.  Much  dependence  has  been  placed  by  some  on  phrcnometrical 
and  tape  measurements  of  the  head,  but  for  practical  purposes  they  are 
useless  and  misleading.  To  judge  of  real  brain  power  the  experienced 
eiammer  must  grasp  every  condition,  physical  and  mental ; must  have 
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no  hobby  of  mere  size  and  shape  to  ride  upon,  but  must  be  able  at  a 
glance  to  sum  up  the  maximum  of  po^Yer  of  brain.  Constitutional  weak- 
ness and  their  effect,  the  influence  of  cultivation  or  its  absence,  in  short 
as  swiftly  road  every  condition  as  he  would  determine  the  size  of  one 
faculty.  Healthy,  well-balanced  heads  may  range  from  20  to  24i  inches 
in  circumference,  each  powerful  in  proportion  to  size  and  quality ; and 
brain  may  range  in  weight  from  40  to  62  ounces.  Woman’s  brain  about 
one-fifth  less  than  man’s. 

Very  Large.— With  a well-halanced  temperament,  good  health,  and  superior 
quality,  are  capable  of  becoming  an;  intellectual  giant,  of  taking  the  lead  wherever 
you  go ; will  be  endowed  with  wonderiifl  clearness  and  force,  and  can  mould  others 
to  your  will.  With  a sluggish  temperament  will  he  great  on  occasions,  as  much 
depends  on  activity,  as  well  as  on  culture  and  education. 

Large.— Are  capable  of  rising  to  eminence ; with  good  brain  quality  and  health 
will  he  able  to  control  and  govern ; with  large  perceptive  organs  will  stand  high 
in  practical  shrew’dness,  and  will  show  superior  talent  in  can-ying  out  whatever  is 
congenial  to  your  leading  powers ; with  a w'eak  physical  frame  will  be  fitfully  great ; 
and  with  an  indolent  temperament  wifi,  only  show  greatness  when  roused  by  a 
strong  incentive ; are  capable  of  much  good  or  evil  according  to  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  the  higher  or  lower  faculties. 

Full. — Have  a brain  capable  of  much  power ; with  an  active  temperament,  good 
quality,  and  harmony  of  the  faculties,  may  excel  in  scholarship  or  business ; will  not 
sway  a commanding  influence,  but  may  show  even  brilliancy ; without  culture  or 
much  activity  will  pass  through  life  unnoticed ; but  with  great  energy  and  practical 
talent  can  hardly'  fail  in  realizing  solid  success  in  the  occupation  most  suitable. 

Average. — If  activity  and  health  are  good,  will  be  capable  of  holding  a good 
average  position  in  whatever  sphere  y’ou  are  by  nature  fitted ; but  should  not  attempt 
to  compete  in  any  pursuit  if  not  thoroughly'  adapted  to  it.  With  deficient  self- 
confidence,  are  liable  to  be  controlled  by  others.  With  great  energy,  may  even 
shine  in  one  or  two  things ; but  should  dm  at  perfection  rather  than  versatility. 

Moderate. — Your  success  in  life  will  depend  on  quality  of  organization  and  health. 
With  a coarse  temperament,  are  fitted  only'  for  the  lower  pursuits,  and  will  require 
to  have  your  judgment  directed  by  a sujierior  mind.  With  a brain  harmoniously 
balanced,  good  quality',  and  culture,  are  fitted  for  the  lighter  and  finer  pursuits,  and 
may  show  much  taste  in  copying  others ; but  are  not  original  or  profound,  are 
likely  to  be  unsteady  in  opinion,  and  impulsive  in  action. 

S.MALL,  OR  VERY  S.MALL. — Aro  too  weuk  mentally'  for  self-government;  with  low 
quality,  are  quite  idiotic. 

In  estimating  character  it  is  highly  necessary  to  judge  of  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  different  faculties  manifest  themselves.  A faculty 
acting  by  itself  is  a blind  instinct ; but  tliis  never  occurs  in  an  harmoni- 
ously balanced  brain.  Many  animals  have  infallible  instincts  from  the 
superior  size  of  certain  faculties  over  others.  ^Man’s  intelligence  does, 
or  should,  proceed  from  no  excess  of  one  part  over  another.  When  this 
is  the  case  it  gives  rise  to  a perversion.  A large  intellect  with  n de- 
ficiency of  spirituality,  reverence,  &c.,  leads  to  a supernatural  or  spiritual 
disbelief.  A perfect  balance  of  the  two  will  investigate,  but  never 
utterly  reject,  what  the  intellect  cannot  comi)rehcnd.  Tlic  moral  brain 
recognizes  spiritual  laws.  Ilio  intellect  iincstigates  those  laws,  and 
liarmonizes  them  with  our  material  conditions  and  wlmt  are  termed 
natural  laws ; so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  great  stress  upon  the  action  of 
one  large  faculty,  when  other  faculties  exist  etiually  powerful.  Character 
and  disposition  are  determined  by  the  balance  ot  paits  j and  in  the  maiking 
of  tills  chart  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  balance,  or  the  influence  of 
one  class  of  faculties  as  opposed  to  another  class.  And  the  marking  of  ‘ 
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the  faculties  should  he,  not  always  in  accordance  with  their  exact  size 
on  the  cranium,  hut  as  according  to  the  influence  of  other  faculties  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  character.  Taking  the  faculty  of  amatireness 
as  an  example,  we  give  it  one  or  more  of  four  directions,  and  the  same 
Avith  every  other  faculty,  and  this  “special  direction”  is  determined  by 
the  overpowering  or  influencing  power  of  other  paits  of  the  brain. 


Lotus  XVT.  OF  Fbance,  the  sensuous  vo-  M.  Thiers,  the  brilliant  and  versatile  orator 
luptuary.— Face  indicates  vanity,  haughtiness,  and  writer. — A contour  of  great  hai-mony, 

in.sinccrity,  intellectual  weakness,  and  love  of  health  and  power ; a capacity  for  excellence  m 
sensual  gratifleation.  any  sphere ; not  severe,  but  pliant  and  sympa- 

thetic. 

AMATIVENESS. 

Love  between  the  Sexes;  Desire  to  Caress,  Kiss,  and  Fondle; 
Attachment  to  the  Opposite  Sex.  Excess — Sensuality,  Licentiousness. 

Deficiency — Cool-heartedness  and  AVant  of  Love  for  the  Oiiposite  Sex. 

1st.  Veuy  Small. — You  should  never  lunrry,  because  destitute  of  the  love 
element. 

2nd.  Small. — You  are  deficient  in  love,  and  could  not  live  happily  if  married ; 
your  nature  is  cold,  distant,  and  reserved,  and  will  experience  but  little  of  the  beau- 
tifying and  elevating  inlluences  of  love. 

3rd.  Modeiiate. — You  are  rather  cold  and  iiidilferent  towards  the  other  sex,  and 
love  their  mental  excellencies  more  than  their  iiensonal  charms;  manifesting  more 
friendship  and  respect  than  love,  and  find  it  dillicult  to  sympathise  with  a conjugal 
partner  unless  the  natural  harmony  between  both  is  well  nigh  iierfect,  and  could  live 
unmarried  without  much  inconvenience.  You  are  not  likely  to  boa  favourite  with 
the  opposite  sex. 

4th.  Aveuaob. — You  are  capable  of  fair  sexual  attachments,  but  are  not  very 
ardent  in  feeling,  and  may  sometimes  manifest  much  coldness  and  indill'ercnco  ; 
could  enjoy  the  marriage  relation,  but  need  to  have  your  love  called  out  and  cherished 
by  a loving  companion.  With  largo  ideality,  you  would  manifest  more  admiration 
than  all'ection  for  the  opposite  gender. 

5tb.  Full. — You  are  capable  of  considerable  fervour  of  attachment;  can  love 
devotedly  and  warmly,  but  not  jiassionately,  and  the  sexual  feeling  is  more  excitable 
than  powerful ; arc  very  attentive  towards  those  you  love,  but  your  desires  are  easily 
controlled. 
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6th.  Larce. — The  love  element  is  a very  influential  one  in  your  organisation,  andl 
will  afTect  powerfully,  for  good  or  for  evil,  your  destiny  in  life;  you  are  strongly 
attracted  by  the  opposite  sex,  especially  when  they  possess  refined  and  exalted  minds ; 
you  are  also  strongly  attracted  by  personal  beauty,  and' seek  in  the  other  sex  good; 
bodily  development.  If  Conjugality  be  also  large,  your  love  will  be  of  the  real, 
conjugal  sentiment,  and  manifest  the  most  clinging  fondness  and  utmost  devotion  , 
for  the  one  beloved. 

7th.  Very  Large.— You  have  a very  strong  sexual  desire;  are  irresistibly 
attracted  by  the  opposite  sex,  and  are  capable  of  exerting  a similar  power  over  them ; ; 
are  winning  in  your  manners;  yearn  continually  for  the  caresses  and  endearment  off 
affection,  and  are  made  utterly  miserable  by  coldness  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  one  beloved. 

To  Cultivate. — Go  more  into  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex;  observe 
and  appreciate  their  excellences  and  overlook  their  faults;  be  as  warm, 
tender,  agreeable,  and  loving  as  possible;  be  as  lively  and  entertaining  as 
you  know  how  to  be,  and  try  to  cultivate  a warm  intimacy  with  some 
congenial  spirit;  be  less  fastidious  and  more  free  and  communicative; 
if  married,  get  up  a second  and  improved  edition  of  courtship. 

To  Kestrain. — You  should  direct  the  love  element  more  to  the  mental 
and  less  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  other  sex,  and  remember  that  no 
passion  is  so  destructive  and  dangerous  when  uncontrolled;  live  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  avoid  all  stimulants,  excitants,  and  irritants;  seek  the 
society  of  virtuous  and  good,  and  love  them  more  for  their  minds  than 
for  their  bodies;  avoid  the  society  of  the  vulgar;  endeavour  to  hold  the 
passions  in  subjection  by  sti  ict  mental  discipline,  and  by  the  avoidance  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco;  you  should  also  bathe  daily  in  cold  water, 
and  exercise  much  in  the  open  air. 


Desire  to  Many;  Attachment  to  one  Conjugal  Partner;  Constancy ; 
Excess — Jealousy;  Excessive  Attachment;  Envy  towards  Love  Rivals; 
Deficiency — InconstaDcy  of  Love. 

1st.  Very  Smai.l. — You  possess  no  conjugal  affection;  are  fickle  and  inconstant. 

2nd.  Small. — You  are  deficient  in  conjugal  love. 

3rd.  Moderate.— Can  form  one  attachment  after  another,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  may  be  true  as  a husband  or  wife,  but  are  not  likely  to  be  so  as  a lover. 

4th.  Average. — You  are  inclined  to  love  but  one  for  life,  but  can  easily  change 
the  object  of  your  affections ; and  with  Adhesiveness  small  and  Conscientiousness 
moderate,  and  a Temperament  more  powerful  than  line  grained,  may  be  coquettish. 

5th.  Full.— You  can  love  cordially  and  faithfully  any  person  of  the  other  sex 
upon  whom  your  affections  may  be  placed,  yet  will  not  bear  everything  from  a lover 
or  companion  ; and  if  one  love  is  interrupted,  you  can  readily  form  another. 

«u,  T.  A limp  — Vnii  have  stroiHf  coniuual  aflinity,  and  exiierienco  the  keenest 


- To  Cultivate. — Endeavour  to  love  continuou.sly  and  permanently  some 
congenial  spirit,  and  do  not  allow  new  faces  to  awaken  new  loves;  be 
much  in  the  company  of  the  one  already  beloved. 


(a)  CONJUGALITY. 


should  be  very  ca 
for  any  failure  in 
in  life. 
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To  Eestrain. — Avoid  idoLatry  and  jealousy;  if  a first  love  dies  or  is 
bli<rlited,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  pore  over  the  bereavement;  try  to 
appreciate  the  excellences  of  others;  seek  society,  and  try  to  find  a suit- 
able object  upon  whom  to  bestow  your  affections. 

PARENTAL  LOYE 

Implies  love  of  pets — children  and  animals — and  all  young  and  tender 
objects.  We  give  it  three  conditions  : 

1st.  Pets  and  Animals. — This  is  shown  by  the  greater  development  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  faculty. 

2nd.  Love  of  Children. — Shown  hy  the  more  ample  development  of  the  upper 
part,  along  with  a higher  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

3rd.  Parental  Love. — Implying  the  desire  to  he  a parent,  and  is  shown  hy  the 
greater  width  of  the  faculty,  along  with  a certain  conservative  tendency  in  the 
character  to  surroimd  oneself  with  permanent  objects  of  affectionate  interest. 

Very  Large. — Are  passionately  fond  of  all  children  and  pets,  and  are  constantly 
hahle  to  idolise  and  over-indulge  them.  To  rule  children  will  require  an  excellent 
judgment  and  a strong  wiU  ; without  these  would  he  most  successful  in  spoiling 
them. 

Large. — Feel  a strong  tender  parental  love,  and  can  easily  win  the  affections  of 
children  or  household  pets,  as  a parent  would  he  tender  and  indulgent. 

Full. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  would  he  rather  indulgent  and  affectionate 
toward  children  and  pets ; hut  if  temper  is  irritable  will  occasionally  he  impatient 
or  hasty  with  them  ; with  8uflS.cient  benevolence  are  otherwise  weU  adapted  to  be  a 
teacher  or  parent. 

Average. — May  love  your  own  children  rather  fondly,  hut  your  affection  for 
and  treatment  of  them  is  much  influenced  hy  your  general  disposition ; with  irrita- 
bility and  not  large  benevolence  are  apt  to  he  rather  harsh. 

Moderate. — Have  not  sufficient  of  this  faculty  to  undertake  much  parental 
responsibility,  are  apt  to  consider  children  and  pets  in  the  way,  and  if  deficient  in 
sympathy  may  neglect  and  injure  them  hy  indifference  or  harshness. 

Small. — Will  feel  very  little  interest  in  childi-en  and  pets ; are  not  suitable  for  a 
teacher  or  guardian ; with  large  benevolence  may  not  he  unkind,  hut  yet  quite 
indifferent. 

Very  Small. — Are  apt  to  hate  children,  and  had  better  undertake  no  responsi- 
bilities concerning  them. 

To  Cultivate. — To  do  this  it  is  necessary  also  to  stimulate  benevolence, 
remembering  that  children  are  helpless  and  innocent,  and  cannot  thrive 
without  affection  and  sympathy  ; study  the  artless  and  winning  ways  of 
the  dear  little  ones,  that  from  their  pure  natures  would  instinctively  love 
you  or  shun  you ; learn  to  regard  a child-hater  as  a monster  unfitted  for 
the  domestic  hearth ; go  with  them,  instruct  them  ; teach  them  to  love 
you  for  your  gentleness,  so  that  you  may  learn  to  reciprocate  their  love 
by  a devoted  interest  in  whatever  is  pure  and  innocent  in  human 
character.  If  you  aim  to  gain  a livelihood  by  teaching,  recollect  that 
even  with  otherwise  high  capabilities  the  deficiency  of  this  faculty  would 
render  you  a failure. 

To  Restrain. — In  order  to  overcome  excessive  affection  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  a strong  will  and  all  the  judgment  at  your  command,  recol- 
lecting that  a spoilt  child  is  often  a calamity.  Study  the  differences  in 
children  around  you,  and  learn  to  carefully  observe  all  the  natural  faults, 
as  carefully  and  firmly  correcting  them  ; let  no  appeal  turn  your  judgment 
aside  from  tlie  path  of  duty.  Promise  no  more  than  should  be  given, 
and  fulfil  punctiliously  all  that  you  promise.  Avoid  corporeal  punish- 
ment, as  the  after  remembrance  of  it  is  apt  to  react  painfully  on  yourself ; 
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but  treat  children  as  simply  responsible  and  intelligent  beings  that 
dernand  your  aid  and  attention  from  a practical  sense  of  duty,  and 
nothing  more,  and  whatever  your  sound,  untrammelled  judgment  resolves 
on  doing,  that  do. 


Scott. — A face  in  which  social  and  intellec-  Chief  Justice  Cockbcrn. — Intellectual  power 

tual  power  are  strongly  blended ; great  will,  predominating  over  the  social ; immense  per- 

hopc,  penetration,  and  large  friend^p.  ception,  memory,  cnerCT,  courage,  and  direct- 

ness ; intense  individuality  of  character. 

FEIENDSHIP. 

Attachment  to  society,  friends,  love  of  companionship,  and  ability  to 
make  friends.  We  give  it  four  conditions : 

1st.  SociAiiiLiTY. — Power  to  win  in  general  society ; to  bo  equally  and  generally 
friendly  with  all. 

2nd.  Love  of  Family. — Attachment  to  one’s  own  kin,  to  relatives,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

3rd.  Conjugal  Attachment. — Permanent  and  lingering  attachment  for  one 
object,  and  groat  CTicf  and  unhappiness  when  separated  from  it. 

4th.  Platonic  Friendship. — Which  regards  friendship  with  great  pm-ity  of 
motive;  a friendship  based  much  on  honour,  ns  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Very  Lakoe. — Are  devoted  to  friends  with  indescribable  tenderness;  everything 
that  mars  or  interrupts  friendship  is  mo.st  painful,  and  with  largo  so.xual  lovo  would 
regard  life  as  wasted  if  not  ruled  by  constant  lovo. 

Large. — Ilavo  a highly  sociable  nature,  which  if  unrestrained  by  other  con- 
ditions will  make  your  friendships  sincoro  and  lasting;  without  largo  caution  and 
reserve  will  often  form  hasty  attachments. 

Full. — Are  of  a social  disiiosition,  and  may  form  hasty  attachments,  hut  can 
separate  and  form  now  frionaships  without  much  dilliculty  ; can  occasionally  be 
hajipy  and  satisfied  if  apart  from  friends. 

Average. — Have  a rather  friiiiidly  disposition,  but  it  is  largely  modified  by  other 
circumslanc.es  ; with  strong  selfish  faculties  will  not  sacrifice  for  friends,  but  with  ‘ 
large  benovolcnco  and  .symiiathy  arc  ([uito  likely  to  do  so,  yet  the  ruling  iutlucnce 
of  other  faculties  may  often  drown  the  voice  of  hiendship.  ^ 
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Moderate. — General  society  is  ■very  apt  to  be  distasteful,  can  easily  live  apart 
from  Mends,  and  have  too  little  power  to  excite  true  and  disinterested  friendship 

in  others.  _ . t. 

Small. — Are  cold  and  often  very  unsocial,  ■with  large  reserve  ; are  liable  to  be  a 
recluse  or  misanthrope. 

Veh^v  Small. — Are  a stranger  to  friendship ; cannot  understand  ■what  it  means. 

To  Cultivate.— Eeraember  that  -without  the  amenities  and  attractions 
of  social  life  the  -world  -would  he  a desert,  and  society  -would  fall  into 
disintegrated  atoms,  each  atom  heartless  and  selfish  in  its  complete  isola- 
tion. You  should  learn  to  value  the  true  friend,  and  hy  sympathy  and 
straightforwardness  of  motive  induce  others  to  regard  you  as  -worthy  of 
tlieir  esteem  and  friendship.  Never  remain  alone  voluntarily.  Cultivate 
your  intellectual,  moral,  and  all  other  faculties  in  association  with  others. 
Throw  off  all  reserve,  and  fully  trust  some  one.  If  deceived,  do  not 
rail  at  the  heartlessness  of  friends,  but  try  again,  recollecting  that  the 
principal  difficulty  may  have  been  in  your  own  coldness.  If  unmarried, 
marr)',  “if  possible,”  one  whose  sincerity  and  devotion  will  win  you  in 
spite  of  yourself;  and  remember  that  thousands  climb  the  ladder  of 
success,  not  so  much  by  their  talents,  as  their  magnetic  power  of  winning 
confidence  through  a sincere  and  positive  friendship. 

To  Eestrain. — This  is  especially  necessary  where  the  character  is  not 
endowed  with  prudence  and  high  moral  force.  Palse  friendship  is  yearly 
the  ruin  of  thousands;  it  substitutes  feeling  for  judgment,  is  constantly 
warped  and  misled.  If  your  friendship  is  very  strong,  the  study  of 
human  nature  is  indispensably  requisite.  Treat  all  whom  you  do  not 
fully  know  with  suspicion  till  you  discover  their  motives.  If  you  are 
strongly  persuaded,  and  are  uncertain  how  to  act,  seek  honest  and  intel- 
ligent counsel.  Learn  the  art  of  freezing  up  occasionally,  and  absorbing 
yourself  with  books  or  other  occupations  that  will  wean  you  from  social 
temptations,  remembering  that  the  health  of  thousands  is  destroyed,  and 
many  thousands  of  naturally  honest  individuals  are  rendered  dishonest 
by  yielding  to  the  blandishments  of  persuasion.  Learn  to  say,  JYo. 


INHABITIYENESS. 


The  patriotic  instinct,  or  love  of  home, 
conditions  or  phases : 


We  give  this  faculty  three 


1st.  Patuioti.sm. — Implying  lovo  of  country  and  its  institutions,  and  ovincod  by 
a combination  of  reverence,  firmness,  self-esteem,  along  with  n full  development  of 
tlio  upper  part  of  inhabitivoness. 

2nd,  Love  op  Home. — Fondness  for  tho  domestic  hearth,  a place  of  one’s  owh 
to  live  in,  and  sho-wn  by  a retiring,  perhaps  quiet  disposition ; aversion  to  general 
company,  and  fulness  of  tho  lower  part  of  tlio  organ  adjoining  friendship. 

.Jnl.  Aveusio.v  to  Ciianoe.— A liking  for  sainonoss' of  position  and  place;  tho 
ame  bed,  easy- chair,  place  at  table,  cfec.,  shown  by  general  order  and  regularity  of 
nabit,  with  a fulness  in  the  outer  part  of  tho  faculty. 

Very  Lauok.— You  have  such  an  intense  lovo  of  homo  that  away  from  it  is  oer- 

tlm  miserable  away  from  it,  and  can  fully  appredato 

the  immortal  melody  of  ‘ Homo,  bweet  Homo aro  a natural  patriot.  ^ 

it  «<’-0Tigly  attached  to  tho  placo  you  livo  in,  and  Icavo 

nil  gieat  reluctance  ; with  largo  rcvorence  aro  likely  to  bo  very  patriotic. 

wilh^  nii.rim ''  ""  '‘""‘‘■'“"'■jV  enjoyment  of  a good  homo,  and  will  leave  it 
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Aveeagb.— Have  some  regard  for  your  home,  hut  not  enough  to  induce  you  to 
c^g  to  it  when  interest  or  duty  called  you  away.  Could  easily  change  your  home 
from  the  influence  of  other  attractions. 

Mode^te.— Can  easily  change  from  place  to  place,  and  become  a rambler  and 
cosmopolito.  Care  for  home  only  on  account  of  its  associations. 

Small.— -Are  not  likely  to  form  any  home  attachments,  and  with  strong  powers 
of  observation  are  likely  to  grow  passionately  fond  of  travel.  ' 

Very  Small.  —Could  be  as  migratory  as  an  Indian,  a rolling-stone — here  to-day 
there  to-morrow. 


To  Cultivate. — The  improvement  of  this  faculty  is  somewhat  difficult 
in  this  age  of  travel,  when  the  world  is  being  opened  to  exploration. 
But  the  true  method  of  cultivation  will  lie  in  first  deliberately  securing 
a good  home ; secondly,  in  rendering  it  as  fascinating  and  attractive  as 
eye  and  hand  can  make,  and  surrounding  it  with  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities in  such  a way  that  no  special  temptation  to  leave  it  will  exist ; 
and  recollect  that  the  highest  realization  of  human  happiness  can  only  be 
found  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Resolve  that  if  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
are  turned  out  of  doors  you  will  have  a sacred  shrine,  over  the  portals  of 
which  no  monarch  can  enter  without  your  permission. 

To  Restrain. — It  is  necessary  to  scrupulously  avoid  the  selfish  feeling 
of  thinking  your  own  home  is  all  the  world.  Think  of  how  narrow- 
minded you  are  certain  to  become.  If  able,  travel  whenever  possible, 
and  learn  that  the  world  is  full  of  interest  and  beauty  fur  away  from  your 
own  little  homestead.  Interest  yourself  in  subjects  that  imperatively 
demand  your  attention  elsewhere,  and  try  and  find  frequent  pleasure  at 
your  neighbour’s  hearth ; recollecting  that  this  exclusive  isolation  and 
absorption  in  the  walls  of  one  little  tenement  is  neither  noble  nor  healthy, 
and  is  equally  shared  with  you  by  the  ignoble  and  selfish  cat  that  will 
not  desert  her  corner  for  her  best  friend. 
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CONTIIiUITY. 

Power  of  abstraction,  and  ability  to  bold  tbe  mind  to  one  process  of 
mental  action;  connectednes of  thoughts  and  ideas.  We  give  four  con- 
ditions : 

1st.  Connectedness  op  Thought. — The  power  to  arrange  thoughts  and  ideas  in 
harmonious  connection  with  each  other. 

2nd.  Application. — Studious  attention  to  one  thing  at  a time  till  finished ; assist- 
ing perseverance  of  character. 

3rd.  Absteaction. — The  power  or  tendency  of  becoming  so  completely  absorbed 
as  to  lose  all  mental  or  physical  perception  of  all  surrounding  objects  and  sounds. 

4th.  PnoLixiTY. — The  tendency  to  be  tedious  in  explanation  or  argument,  evinced 
by  a general  slowness  of  mental  action,  along  with  the  natural  action  of  the  faculty. 

Veet  Laege. — Are  liable  to  be  so  excessively  prolix  and  tedious  as  to  wear  out 
the  patience  of  aU.  persons  of  energy ; can  leave  nothing  unfinished ; have  wonderful 
patience,  but  no  point  or  conciseness. 

Laege. — Are  quite  able  to  apply  your  mind  for  any  length  of  time  on  one  subject. 
With  a slow  temperament,  are  likely  to  be  very  tedious.  With  great  activity,  may 
be  both  brilliant  and  admirably  connected  in  all  your  plans  and  ideas. 

Full. — Are  generally  disposed  to  attend  to  but  one  thing  at  once,  yet  with 
ordinary  mental  activity  can  turn  rather  easily  from  one  thing  to  another ; are 
neither  disconnected  nor  yet  tedious. 

Aveeage. — Have  a fair  degree  of  connectedness,  but  will  often  feel  a difficulty  of 
thinking  long  on  one  subject.  With  an  active  brain,  are  much  more  versatile  than 
continuous.  Thoughts  sometimes  go  rambling. 

Modeeate.— Are  perhaps  too  fond  of  variety  of  thought,  and  of  thought  and  occu- 
pation. Are  not  confused  by  change,  and  without  great  firmness  and  good  mental 
training  will  be  superficial,  changeable,  wanting  in  solid  application. 

S.MALL. — Are  constantly  liable  to  fail  in  fully  carrying  out  your  plans  and  ideas. 
With  an  active  front  brain  may  be  a Jack-of-all-trades,  beginning  everything  and 
finishing  nothing.  Will  require  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  to  keep  persistently 
on  one  track. 

_ Vbky  S.MALL. — Have  no  continuous  power,  and  if  destitute  of  firmness  and  exeou- 
tiveness  wiU  bo  a complete  shuttlecock  in  the  hands  of  fate  and  circumstances. 

To  Cultivate. — With  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupations  this  is 
extremely  difficult,  such  as  shopkeepers  and  those  whose  minds  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  with  new  duties.  Isolation  and  study  is  indispensable, 
and  one  or  two  hours  daily  should  he  rigidly  devoted  (while  alone)  to 
some  connected  train  of  thought  and  memory — the  study  of  mathematics, 
history,  metaphysics,  or  poring  over  mechanical  and  ingenious  contrivances. 
Chess-playing  is  an  admirable  means  of  cultivation,  were  it  not  considered 
a waste  of  time.  Many  with  a small  amount  of  this  faculty  are  brilliant 
and  versatile,  but  never  profound ; and  it  may  be  suggested  that  for  many 
pursuits  in  life  its  cultivation  is  not  essential,  as  when  too  large  it  unfits 
one  for  the  changing  panorama  of  human  action;  but  a certain  amount 
of  it  is  indispcn.sable  to  a clear  and  consecutive  memory,  its  deficiency 
causing  mental  fickleness ; and  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  a 
Bjstcmatic  and  daily  cultivation  of  the  other  faculties,  during  the  hours 
when  the  brain  is  most  vigorous  and  capable  of  receiving  impressions, 
IS  imperative.  Historians,  chronologists,  astronomers,  metaphysicians, 
and  all  deep  and  profound  thinkers,  must  bo  more  or  loss  possessed  of 
this  faculty  in  full  development,  and  the  daily  systematic  study  of  such 
men  s productions  is  valuable.^  To  be  alone,  to  contemplate,  to  force  the 
mind  into  daily  abstraction  with  some  absorbing  subject — to  arrange  all 
yoiu’  phm,  business  matters,  and  thoughts  consecutively,  so  that  each 
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link  of  your  life’s  method  of  action  will  harmoniously  connect  with  eachi 
kindred  link,  until  the  complete  chain  hy  which  the  mind  is  governed  I 
has  every  link  in  its  proper  place,  and  your  fitful,  changeful  reveries  i 
cease. 

To  Eesteain. — The  prolixity  induced  hy  the  excessive  action  of  thisi 
faculty  renders  thousands  of  persons  tiresome  hores  in  society ; they  are 
always  going,  going,  hut  never  gone ; always  finishing,  hut  never  wind 
up ; and  their  harp  has  only  one  string  which  wearies  hy  its  verbose 
monotony.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  it  should  keep  an  excellent 
timepiece,  and  keep  everything  they  do,  and  all  that  they  have  to  com- 
municate, within  fixed,  moderate  limits ; avoid  amplification  and  detail ; 
recollect  that  the  age  is  impatient,  and  demands  brevity ; consider  your- 
self entitled  to  a rebuff  or  reprimand  if  you  unconsciously  buttonhole 
any  friend  or  man  of  business ; call  upon  the  man  of  business  only  at 
the  proper  time  to  do  business ; do  your  business  without  affix  or  prefix, 
and  leave  him  at  once  to  attend  to  his  own  business ; never  preface  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  but  say  it,  and  don’t  repeat  it ; always  do  to-day 
what  might  be  left  till  to-morrow  ; he  ahead  of  time,  not  behind  it;  let 
swiftness,  promptitude,  and  dispatch  characterize  all  your  movements, 
recollecting  that  the  world  is  rushing  on  while  you  are  prosing  and 
keeping  others  from  getting  ahead. 


A group  of  faculties  located  directly  around  the  cars,  giving  width  to 
the  head  and  general  force  and  impetus  to  the  character.  Their  abuse 
leads  to  gluttony,  drunkenness,  selfishness,  malice,  quarrelsomeness,  and 
deception.  Their  proper  use  is  to  protect  and  conserve  our  own  interests, 
and  regulated  by  intellect  and  moral  qualities  to  evince  force  and  energy 
on  all  that  the  higher  faculties  dictate. 


SELTISH  PROPEJ^'SITIES. 
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will,  Hinall  caution,  deficient  acriuisitiToncM 
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6p  phrenological  and  physiological  development. 
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YITATIVENESS 

Gives  love  of  physical  existence,  tenacity  of  life,  and  dread  of  annihila- 
tion. We  make  four  conditions; 

1st.  Fear  of  Death. — Implied  by  general  timidity,  great  sensitiveness  to  pain, 
and  accompanied  by  the  fulness  of  the  outer  part  of  the  faculty  next  the  ears.  ^ 

2nd.  Love  of  Life.— A keen  sense  of  individual  being,  living  and  enjoying 
life,  and  is  partly  indicated  by  a general  cheerfulness  and  physical  buoyancy.  _ 

3rd.  Resistance  to  Disease. — The  capacity  to  resist  contagion  or  infection  of 
whatever  character,  to  stand  climatic  changes,  and  indicated  by  a vigorous  circula- 
tion and  pure  blood.  _ . -i  i r 

4th.  Vital  Endurance. — Power  to  endure  fatigue  and  recuperate  vital  force 

rapidly  by  sleep  and  rest.  _ , r i,  ■ 

Very  Large. — Are  passionately  desirous  to  live  for  the  sake  of  being ; would 
have  a horror  of  annihilation  even  though  intensely  miserable ; with  an  ordinarily 
good  constitution  would  have  wonderful  power  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
disease. 

Large. — Are  very  tenacious  of  life ; are  full  of  the  elixir  vitae  that  buoys  up 
and  sustains  the  physical  frames,  and  unless  sustained  by  a strong  sense  of  religion 
would  dread  death  as  a terrible  calamity. 

Full. — Will  cling  to  life  with  much  tenacity,  especially  if  otherwise  healthy  ; with 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  large,  will  value  life  for  the  sake  of  high  achievement ; 
without  these  will  only  appreciate  life  for  the  social  and  other  pleasures  that  it 
affords. 

Average. — Are  perhaps  sufficiently  attached  to  living  to  occasionally  dread  the 
thoughts  of  death,  but  would  value  life  from  other  causes  than  mere  love  of  it ; if 
ill  or  miserable  would  perhaps  wish  to  die. 

^Moderate. — May  love  life,  but  are  not  very  anxious  about  living  ; with  affections 
blighted  and  hopes  crushed  w’ould  almost  regard  death  as  a welcome  messenger. 

Small,  or  very  Small. — Have  little  or  no  regard  for  life ; if  unhealthy  will  regard 
it  as  a burden ; if  gloomy  and  miserable  are  likely  to  contemplate  suicide. 

To  Cultivate. — In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  first  to  create  within 
us  and  around  us  something  worth  living  for.  Life  should  not  he  aimless, 
purposeless;  health  and  vigour  of  body  should  he  first  attended  to,  as 
valuation  of  human  life  is  often  in  proportion  to  a good  digestion.  It  is 
said  that  a man  once  shot  himself  because,  being  passionately  fond  of 
muffins,  his  stomach  refused  to  digest  them ; but  disordered  neiwes  and 
digestion  causes  thousands  to  regard  life  as  not  worth  the  minimum  plea- 
sure and  maximum  trouble  it  brings.  After  once  having  established 
health,  occupy  your  mind  with  something  so  congenial  that  you  must 
insist  on  living  till  each  achievement  has  demanded  something  else  more 
noble  and  worthy ; by  this  you  will  learn  what  the  Creator  gave  you  life 
for.  You  should  never  sate  yourself  with  any  pleasure  so  far  as  to  blunt 
the  appetite  for  it ; fully  employ  your  time,  and  learn  to  regard  yourself  ns 
a responsible  living  being,  whose  duty  it  is  to  encompass  within  your  life 
all  that  a rightly-constituted  human  being  should  bo  proud  of  achieving. 

To  Kestuain. — To  do  this  succcs.sfully  life  must  be  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  useful  and  noble  objects,  and  the  spiritual  existence 
or  life  to  come  should  he  often  dwelt  upon  till  you  learn  to  realize  that 
the  present  existence  is  only  a fleeting  and  transient  passage  to  a higluu’ 
condition.  Try  and  emulate  as  much  as  possible  the  asceticism  and  self- 
denial  of  the  martyrs  and  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  rc- 
gaiding  your.self  as  a prohationarj'  founder  of  that  which  the  wise  and 
good  would  seek  to  copy  and  imitate  ; in  short,  do  not  live  I'or  selfish  aims 
and  physical  pleasures  only,  accept  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  necessities 
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of  life,  but  regulate  and  define  them  strictly  by  all  the  moral  powers  you  i 
possess;  by  so  doing  the  life  you  value  so  much  may  be  nobly  resigned  I 
for  a martyr’s  crown. 


COMBATIYENESS. 

The  faculty  which  gives  physical  courage,  resistance,  and  the  feeling 
of  self-defence.  We  give  it  four  conditions : 

1st.  Defiance.  A fulness  in  the  lower  part,  giving  a daring,  aggressive,  and 
contentious  spirit. 

2nd.  Defence. — A more  ample  development  of  the  front  part,  giving  the  dispo- 
sition to  resist  encroachments  and  physical  difficulties. 

3rd.  CouiiAGE. — A happy  combination  of  other  leading  faculties,  such  as  firmness 
and  moral  power,  that  give  coolness  and  heroism. 

4th.  Aiigtjmentativeness. — The  faculty  acting  in  conjunction  with  an  active  and 
critical  intellect  giving  the  love  of  intellectual  controversy. 

Very  Large. — Are  very  prone  to  be  continually  at  war  with  others,  are 
extremely  contrary  and  resentful,  and  if  caution  and  judgment  are  weak  may  do 
hasty  acts  of  violence  ; with  these  large  may  show  prudence  along  with  gp’eat  bold- 
ness and  daring. 

Large. — Have  a resolute,  courageous  nature  fond  of  attacking  and  being 
attacked,  yet  if  benevolence  is  large  may  easily  forgive,  but  without  due  regpilation 
by  the  higher  faculties  will  often  show  rashness  and  irritability  of  temper,  will 
boldly  meet  opposition. 

Full. — Will  seldom  shrink  from  opposition ; are  likely  if  your  temperament  is 
excitable  to  be  too  fond  of  it ; with  good  health  may  be  generally  quite  pacific,  but 
with  disordered  health  are  not  likely  to  be  over  amiable ; are  quick-tempered  at 
times,  but  without  great  provocation  will  not  be  contentious ; have  enough  courage 
to  meet  all  ordinary  difficulties  in  life. 

Average. — Are  generally  pacific,  but  when  driven  to  it  will  defend  yourself  and 
yoim  rights  boldly  ; if  moral  faculties  are  large  will  show  more  moral  than  physical 
courage  ; if  caution  is  large  are  often  likely  to  be  over  timid. 

Moderate. — Are  too  apt  to  avoid  collision  and  show  less  pluck  than  you  need ; 
with  caution  large  will  have  too  much  of  the  negative  amiability  ; and  if  firmness 
and  self-esteem  are  deficient  are  too  likely  to  be  trampled  upon ; may  have  moral 
courage  only. 

Small. — Are  inclined  to  bo  quite  cowardly,  too  tame  to  fight  the  battle  of  life, 
and  if  hope  is  low  and  caution  large  will  be  extremely  desponding  and  chicken- 
hearted. 

To  Cultivate. — Tho  improvement  of  this  faculty  depends  largely  on 
occupation.  There  are  pursuits  iu  life  which  if  followed  directly 
encourage  and  promote  it.  In  literary  life,  those  who  are  censors  and 
critics  ; barristers,  and  thosQ  in  the  political  arena ; in  commerce,  such  as 
commercial  travellers  ; and  in  every  day  life,  all  those  trades  and 
avocations  where  great  difficulties  have  to  be  struggled  with  and  over- 
come, so  that  those  deficient  should  devote  a portion  of  their  time  in 
contending  with  some  difficulties  demanding  personal  courage.  Indi- 
viduals with  this  deficiency  are  often  about  as  successful  as  tho  proverbial 
“Pu.<^s  in  Gloves,”  and  their  timidity  often  renders  them  the  prey  of 
bolder  and  more  designing  spirits.  Young  men  who  arc  deficient  should 
avail  themselves  of  all  such  means  as  debating  institutions,  gymnastics 
and  field  sports ; and  young  Avomcn,  along  witli  direct  improvement  of 
physical  health,  the  want  of  wliich  is  frc(piently  a great  cause  of  little 
courage,  should  aim  at  soinctliing  important  and  suitable  to  their  abilities, 
and  tlicn  daily  struggle  for  success.  UeaHhy  physical  and  mental  oppo- 
sition should  be  continually  sought ; if  others  succeed,  resolve  that  your 
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success  shall  be  greater  than  theirs.  There  is  no  need  of  any  needless 
and  irritating  aggression,  for  sufficient  pluck  can  alvrays  bo  achieved  by 
boldly  struggling  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  and  'where  the  case 
requires  a courage  beyond  what  this  will  supply  seek  out  and  devote 
yourself  to  something  specially  heroic. 

To  Eestrain. — First  ascertain  the  cause  of  your  irritability  or  ill- 
temper  ; it  MAT  lie  in  disordered  nerves  to  some  extent ; for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a healthy  frame  and  healthy  nerves  have  generally  a 
full  degree  of  self-control,  and  as  an  irritable  temper  poisons  all  domestic 
happiness,  so  the  attainment  of  perfect  health  must  be  the  first  object. 
Many  thousands  lose  their  tempers  easily  when  out  of  health ; with 
health,  they  can  stand  the  chafings  of  trial  and  misfortune  more  calmly 
and  nobly.  If  inclined  to  be  irritable,  always  debate  the  propriety  of 
speaking  before  a word  is  uttered,  or  avoid  speaking  altogether,  remem- 
bering that  noble  passage,  “ that  he  who  ruleth  his  temper  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a city.”  Persons  who  are  too  actively  developed  in  this 
faculty  should  thoroughly  study  human  nature,  and  by  so  doing  they  will 
learn  that  uniform  kindness  and  benevolence  has  a talismanic  influence  to 
reach  every  heart;  that  all  persons  are  different,  and  require  different 
modes  of  being  reached  and  influenced ; should  learn,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  honesty,  to  be  “ all  things  unto  all  men.” 
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Pjt.  Quthrik,  tho  Scottish  Orator  nnd 
T iTinc.  — A face  putraying  great  sympathy, 
gfiiiality,  imagination,  iiuniour,  and  power  of 
reprcicntaii<m,  combining  strength  and  nohle- 
ness  of  character. 


A ^VKSTRnN  Indian. — An  organization  indi- 
cating  flolflshnegs,  cunning,  ferocity,  memoiy 
of  injuries,  tho  douizun  of  the  wilderness,  and 
hater  of  civilization ; no  originality  or  humour. 


DESTETJCTIVENESS,  OE  EXECTJTIVENESS. 

The  power  which  gives  thoroughness,  force,  severity,  and  desire  to 
exterminate  and  overcome.  We  give  it  four  divisions; 
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1st.  Extermination. — Tlie  back  part  of  tbo  organ  adjoining  combatirenesB  gives  i 
severity  and  the  destroying  tendency.  ; 

2nd.  Executiveness. — The  front  part  gives  efficiency  and  force  in  either  physical ' 
or  intellectual  achievement. 

3rd.  General  Persistency. — The  middle  part  gives  perseverance,  in  conjunction 
with  firmness. 

4th.  Memory  of  Injuries. — This  phase  arises  from  full  or  largo  destructiveness, . 
uncontrolled  by  sufficient  benevolence  and  sympathy. 

Very  Large. — Are  liable  to  be  vindictive  and  revengeful,  perhaps  a terrible 
temper  when  once  aroused ; and,  unless  well  endowed  with  prudence  and  benevolence, 
are  likely  to  be  so  bitter  and  implacable  that  forgiveness  may  be  unknown  to  you. 

Large. — Have  great  force  of  temper  and  determination  when  aroused ; opposition 
only  adds  to  your  force  in  overcoming  obstacles ; without  benevolence  prominent 
will  be  revengeful ; with  large  firmness,  are  both  forcible  and  obstinate ; but  with 
large  moral  powers  and  good  j udgment  will  evince  your  executive  power  in  the  right 
direction. 

Full. — Can  witness  pain  or  death,  but  are  not  likely  to  show  an  over  amount  of 
severity,  except  with  deficient  benevolence  and  an  excitable  temperament;  but  in 
ordinary  matters  will  require  considerable  provocation  to  call  out  your  severity. 

Average. — Are  not  deficient  of  the  feeling  of  indignation,  but  are  usually  rather 
forgiving ; if  benevolence  is  large,  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  forgiving,  and  almost 
forgetting,  injuries. 

Moderate. — Are  generally  quite  mild,  perhaps  not  often  forcible  enough.  If 
combativeness  is  deficient,  are  likely  to  be  quite  tamo ; and  with  much  benevolence, 
cannot  cause  or  witness  pain  or  death. 

iS-MALL. — Are  decidedly  weak  in  the  power  of  executing.  Your  anger  is  but 
momentary,  and  if  combativeness  is  deficient,  and  caution  large,  will  be  excessively 
timid  and  fainthearted. 

Very  Small. — Are  unable  to  fill  any  position  requiring  force,  and  have  the 
utmost  feebleness  in  your  anger. 


Pi  K B n K R 0 N A p A nr  K. — G real  destnicti  vcncss, 

ficinshucAS,  and  brute  force ; with  defleient 
moral  powers. 


Rev.  J.  Stick,  the  kind-henrted  and  solf- 
dcuyinK  niif*.‘'ion.irj'. — Small  eolflflhne.sA,  (freat 
liberality,  deficient  self-esteem,  and  high  moral 
powers ; small  destructiveness. 


To  Cultivate. — In  this  ago  of  competition,  when  so  many  thousands 
are  struggling  for  supremacy,  the  cultivation  ot  this  faculty  is  most 
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important,, especially  when  regulated,  as  it  invariably  should  be,  by  the 
higher  dictates  of  humanity;  and  no  unnecessary  harshness  need  he 
shown  while  doing  so,  for  the  struggle  for  success,  in  which  all  the  faculties 
are  strained  up  to  vigorous  action,  will  give  executive  power.  When 
deficient  in  children,  they  should  be  encouraged  in  all  healthy  sports. 
Where  competition  and  physical  vigour  are  demanded,  their  mothers 
should  adopt  the  Spartan  method  of  training ; and  they  should  never 
he  allowed  to  give  up  the  achievement  of  any  undertaking  which  they 
are  capable  of,  and  which  is  proper  for  them  to  do.  They  should  be 
taught  rather  to  seek  difficulties  than  shun  them.  They  need  not  be 
forced  to  witness  pain  or  death,  as  this, faculty  can  be  sufficiently  aroused 
in  other  directions  and  by  other  means ; and  as  the  legitimate  action  of 
this  faculty  lies  in  the  vigorous  execution  of  all  that  we  undertake,  so 
let  no  undertaking  he  abandoned,  hut  by  good  judgment  and  invincible 
resolution  gain  force  and  impetus  by  going  on  from  conquering  to 
conquer. 

To  IIestrain. — The  abuse  of  destructiveness  lies  in  malice  and  un- 
forgiveness, resulting  frequently  in  murder  and  terrible  crimes.  Its 
restraint  is  not  difficult  if  benevolence  is  large,  and  the  whole  nature 
otherwise  is  sympathetic ; but  if  these  are  deficient,  the  task  is  rendered 
highly  difficult.  Thousands  of  individuals  strive  to  forgive  while 
asserting  that  they  cannot  forget  the  remembrance  of  an  injury ; even  if  it 
is  what  is  termed  forgiven'’  does  not  constitute  complete  forgiveness;  and 
in  that  sense  forgiveness  is  impossible,  unless  memory  was  razed  cut 
from  the  brain.  But  the  true  mode  of  restraining  destructiveness  lies  in 
the  cultivation  of  benevolence  and  reason.  You  should  learn  that  malice 
and  revenge  are  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  and  too  mean  to  be 
harboured  by  a noble  mind ; and  you  should  learn  that  the  law  of  love 
is  a thousand  times  stronger  than  the  law  of  severity  and  force.  Parents 
should  never  punish  their  children  while  they  themselves  are  angry,  and 
children  too  large  in  this  faculty  should  never  have  their  hate  aroused 
by  undue  or  degrading  punishment.  The  sympathetic  study  of  human 
nature  is  the  most  direct  and  powerful  method  of  restraint,  as  by  so 
doing  we  can  always  discover  a key  by  which  the  most  obstinate  nature 
can  be  overcome  without  the  intervention  of  brutal  punishment,  and  if 
rightly  studied  it  teaches  us  the  highest  of  all  the  Christian  virtues— 
“ charity.” 


ALIMENTIVENESS. 

Sense  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  desire  to  gratify  the  appetite.  Wo 
give  it  four  conditions  : 

1st.  Disike  for  Solids. — Shown  by  the  superior  size  of  tho  back  part  of  tho 
organ. 

2nd.  Desiue  for  Liquids. — As  indicated  by  n greater  fulness  in  the  front  part. 

3rd.  Genp.hal  Afff.tite. — Indicated  by  a rather  active  digestion,  good  hcaltli, 
and  general  sense  of  solidity  and  jdainnosa. 

4th.  Ei’icuuf.an  'J  aste. — Shown  by  a fastidious  disposition,  acute  nerves,  sensi- 
tiveness to  uncleanlincss  and  disorder. 

_ Vkuy  Laiiof,.  Are  constantly  liable  to  cat  and  drink  too  nmch ; to  excessive 
indulgence  of  tho  jileasuros  of  tho  table;  without  a strong  will  to  give  restraint, 
are  apt  to  bo  a glutton.  ° 
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appetite,  a genuine  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
t e table,  occasionally  liable  to  over- eat,  unless  the  igestive  organs  are  very 
powerful;  with  unfavourable  health,  condition  may  frequently  suffer. 

huLL.— Have  a good  appetite,  enjoy  food,  hut  are  not  over-disposed  to  in- 
dSpS^’oea^teSvT  ^ necessary;  with  a suitable  dietary,  are  only 

Avekage.— Have  a fair  enjoyment  of  food,  but  are  disposed  to  be  rather  par- 
ticular; with  morbid  conditions  of  health,  are  likely  to  have  a rather  indifferent 
appetite. 

Moderate.  Are  frequently  liable  to  have  a poor  appetite  and  to  neglect  your 
palate ; with  weak  nerves,  are  apt  to  be  ifiorbid  and  fastidious. 

Small.  Are  apt  to  often  regard  food  with  dislike ; have  generally  a wretched 
appetite ; constantly  liable  to  neglect  meals. 


To  CULTITATE.— First  ascertain  from  your  general  state  of  health  and 
occupation  what  class  of  food  ^ou  most  require,  and  also  from  the 
sluggishness  or  activity  of  your  glandular  and  nervous  systems  how 
frequently  you  should  eat.  If  there  is  a predisposition  to  excess  of 
alkaline  juices,  with  a rapid  pulse  and  wasting  tendency,  you  should 
adopt  the  habit  of  eating  little  and  often.  If  the  condition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  acid  and  congestive,  with  a slow  pulse  and  bilious  tendency, 
eat  seldom,  and  partake  principally  of  solids.  If  you  do  not  know  what 
class  of  food  is  most  suitable  to  you,  consult  some  hygienic  physiologist 
on  the  subject.  Avoid  what  are  termed  “ wholesomes,”  and  the  adoption 
of  all  extreme  views  in  regard  to  suitability  or  unsuitability ; follow 
nature,  and  partake  of  all  kinds  of  well- cooked  and  digestible  food  in 
moderation,  varying  the  dishes  rather  frequently;  should  not  prepare 
your  own  food,  and  should  always  have  what  you  eat,  however  simple, 
tastefully  cooked,  and  learn  to  think  of  partaking  of  your  meals  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  health  and  physical  comfort. 

To  Restbaln. — As  a large  majority  of  ailments  and  diseases  spring 
from  over  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  it  is  necessary  to  strongly 
exercise  judgment  and  will,  and  learn  only  to  partake  of  the  exact  amount 
necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  body  and  brain.  Thousands  of  fine  in- 
tellects are  blunted  and  ruined  by  over  indulgence ; and  those  engaged 
in  pursuits  requiring  much  mental  work  and  anxiety  should  learn  tliat  a 
clear  brain  and  a healthy  life  can  only  be  secured  by  moderation,  and 
the  dietary  must  be  rigidly  kept  to  that  point  that  leaves  the  brain  clear 
and  unclouded.  Meals  may  bo  occasionally  omitted ; don’t  regard  meal- 
time as  necessarily  involving  tlie  duty  of  eating,  and  do  not  labour  under 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  quantity  of  food  invariably  gives  strength. 
More  than  can  be  fully  digested  is  weakness  and  disease,  not  strength. 
Eat  only  when  hungry,  drink  only  when  thirsty ; strictly  limit  quantity, 
and  avoid  the  temptation  of  special  feasts,  remembering  that  all  gluttony 
is  a degrading  weakness  that  depresses  and  clouds  the  mental  povrors, 
shortens  life,  and  invariably  entails  after  misery  and  discomfort. 


ACQUISITIVENESS. 

Love  of  property,  desire  to  accumulate,  and  provide  for  the  future. 
We  give  it  four  conditions : 

Iflt.  Trading  and  Drai.ino. — Giving  tlie  disposition  to  speculate  in  property,  and 
fondness  for  general  dealing. 
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2nd.  Acaummo  General  Property. — The  love  of  acquirement  arising  out  of 
intellectual,  artistic,  or  ambitious  desires. 

3rd.  Hoarding. — Treasuring  up,  without  reference  to  trade,  either  money  or 
other  valuables,  such  as  the  miser,  the  antiquarian,  or  bibliomaniac. 

4th.  General  Economy. — The  faculty  under  the  proper  control  of  other  feelings 
that  simply  gathers  from  necessity  and  wastes  not. 

Very  Large. — Are  apt  to  make  money  or  other  property  your  idol ; without  great 
conscientiousness  and  sense  of  character  will  be  constantly  tempted  to  acquire  dis- 
honestly ; with  deficient  benevolence,  are  disposed  to  be  miserly  and  selfish. 

Large. — Have  a strong  desire  to  acquire  property  ; frugal  and  particular  in  your 
dealings,  will  regard  it  as  a sin  to  waste  ; with  large  benevolence,  will  give  judici- 
ously, but  not  wastefuUy ; with  large  conscientiousness  and  sense  of  character,  will 
be  honest  and  scrupulous,  but  will  set  a high  value  on  money  and  property. 

Full. — Will  accumulate  property  both  for  itself  and  what  it  procures,  yet  are 
Bot  penurious ; are  usually  saving,  yet  supply  your  wants ; with  good  moral  and 
iataliectual  power,  are  not  likely  to  be  at  all  mean ; and  if  benevolence  and  friend- 
ship are  large,  are  often  liberal ; with  these  faculties  deficient,  are  apt  to  regard 
chmrity  as  alwa3's  beginning  at  home. 

Average. — With  a good  degree  of  caution  and  prudence  are  sufficiently  fond  of 
money  and  property,  but  can  spend  freely  when  necessary.  If  the  temperament  is 
indolent,  are  not  likely  to  push  forward  with  sufficient  vigour  in  accumulating. 
With  great  energy  may  accumulate  property,  but  care  less  for  it  when  obtained. 
With  large  intellectual  or  social  power,  would  accumulate  only  to  gratify  other 
faculties. 

Moderate. — ^WiU  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  keep  money  than  to  make  it. 
Will  not  grieve  much  over  its  loss,  and  unless  necessity  imperatively  demands,  are 
likely  to  be  careless  or  over-liberal. 

Small. — Are  often  liable  to  spend  your  money  very  foolishly,  quite  profuse  and 
careless,  unless  higher  faculties  rule  you.  Without  caution  and  judgment  well 
exercised  will  be  prodigal  and  reckless. 

To  Cultivate. — To  improve  this  faculty  it  is  necessary  to  create  needs 
and  wants.  Those  who  have  no  incentive  to  action,  no  demands  beyond 
the  personal  wants  of  their  own  individual  existence,  will  find  accumu- 
lation a difficult  task.  You  should  first  set  up  an  object  for  accumulation, 
whether  intellectual,  moral,  or  social,  A great  lawyer  once,  while  plead- 
ing his  first  case  in  court,  felt  his  courage  beginning  to  decline ; hut  at 
that  moment  he  imagined  his  children  tugging  at  his  coat  tails,  and  it 
instantly  aroused  him  to  greater  confidence  and  power.  If  you  wish  to 
accumulate  money  or  any  other  property,  some  special  object  of  attain- 
ment demanding  money  for  its  realisation  should  be  at  once  promoted. 
No  squandering  for  any  other  dispensable  object  should  he  allowed.  If 
a home  is  demanded,  let  every  available  shilling  go  to  swell  the  home 
fund.  Learn  to  save  the  pennies  for  the  sake  of  the  pounds.  Pay  as 
you  go,  rigidly  accounting  for  all  outlay ; and  whatever  may  he  the 
weekly  or  yearly  earnings,  let  there  be  a surplus  untouched.  Ilememher 
that  millionaires  have  started  in  the  world  on  sixpence,  or  less ; and  it  will 

c wise  to  rec/)llect  the  fact  that  old  ago  will  come  along  apace,  when  a 
leeble  body  and  brain  can  no  longer  work  and  accumulate.  And  fancy 
yourself  at  that  period  homeless,  perhaps  friendless,  looking  back  retro- 
spectively over  hundi-eds  and  thousands  foolishly  wasted,  that,  if  saved, 
would  have  given  friends,  home,  comfort,  and  length  of  life. 

0 Kkstiuin.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  real 
0 joc  and  philosophy  of  life,  that  true  happiness  is  not  achieved  by 
accumulating  wealth  till  wo  are  surfeited  with  the  cares  and  anxiety  it 

rings.  on  should  recollect  that  few  of  the  very  rich  arc  happy;  that 
the  highest  pleasure  is  realized  by  a judicious  and  liberal  use  of  all  that 
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the  Creator  has  given  to  us.  A wit  once  remarked,  on  hearing  that  a 
certain  person  had  died  worth  a million,  “ '^'’ell,  that  is  a good  sum  to  begin 
the  next  world  with.”  Thousands  become  so  absorbed  in  money-getting 
that  health  is  ruined  ; and  accumulating  at  last  becomes  so  necessary  to 
their  existence  that  when  from  necessity  they  resign  business  and  money- 
getting, for  want  of  their  usual  stimulant  of  action  they  begin  to  die. 
If  you  find  yourself  growing  too  fond  of  money,  set  yourself  at  once  to 
the  acquisition  of  some  attainment  that  will  afford  you  pleasure  and 
interest  when  work  and  business  are  resigned.  Let  it  be  music,  art, 
literature,  or  something  important  within  the  scope  of  your  abilities,  aid 
by  and  by  you  will  find  it  a haven  in  which  old  age  can  revel  with 
satisfaction  and  delight.  If  too  anxious  about  accumulating  for  old  age, 
insure  your  life  for  as  large  a sum  as  you  can  afford,  and  then  live  fairly 
up  to  your  income ; but  whatever  you  do  never  allow  your  whole  soul 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  circumference  of  a sixpence,  remembering  that  you 
cannot  carry  your  gains  with  you  into  another  world. 


Barom  Liebio,  the  ^hemig*-  and  Scientiflo 
Discoverer.— A face  denoUiig  high  reasoning 
and  investigating  powols,  strong  mental 
activity,  great  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and 
vigour,  along  with  shrewdness  and  business 
capacity;  open  and  frank. 


Home,  the  Spiritualist.— A face  indicating 
much  imitative  cleverness,  secietivcncss,  and 
acting  talent ; a natural  capacity  for  excelling 
in  legerdemain  and  in  deceiving  the  senses;  a 
lover  of  mystery,  but  not  a philosopher. 


SECRETIVENESS. 


Power  of  concealing  our  thoughts  and  feelings;  policy  and  evasion. 
"VVe  give  it  four  conditions : 

1st  Kesekve.— Indicated  by  fulness  of  the  front  part,  and  giving  the  power  and 
"'SS  ° 11,0  dapcilion  lo  w.toh  ...d 

i'sr «< 

niori' power,  leads  to  artfulness  in  little  things,  and  systematic  dccoptio  . 
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Very  Large.— AVill  seldom  ap^ar  what  you  really  are,  liable  often  to  equivocate 
and  deceive.  With  deficient  moral  power,  will  be  extremely  given  to  double-dealing 
and  great  cunning ; with  large  honesty,  may  be  deep  and  only  pobtic,  yet  uncon- 
sciously mysterious  and  lacking  directness. 

Large. — WiU  very  seldom  disclose  any  plan  fully;  are  very  anxious  either  to 
keep  secrets  or  perhaps  learn  those  of  others ; without  sufficient  conscientiousness, 
are  often  Hahle  to  unconsciously  deceive ; hut  with  a strong  moral  sense  of  character, 
will  show  reserve,  guardedness,  and  perhaps  excessive  prudence  in  speech. 

Full. — Can  rather  easily  keep  to  yourself  what  you  w'ish,  but  are  not  liable  to'be 
uniformly  artful ; are  usually  prudent  and  politic ; with  a warm  temper,  may  some- 
times speak  out ; hut  when  cahn,  can  easily  control  your  thoughts  and  feelings. 
With  large  conscientiousness,  will  be  honest ; and  when  you  do  speak,  will  speak 
frankly. 

Average. — Are  neither  artful  nor  very  frank ; with  strong  caution  and  judgment 
will  conceal  your  thoughts,  unless  much  excited ; if  temper  is  hasty,  are  quite  Hahle 
occasionally  to  commit  yourself  in  speaking. 

Moderate. — ^Are  generally  open  and  frank,  not  fond  of  concealment,  and  without 
reflection  may  often  speak  too  quickly;  if  honesty  is  large,  wHl  he  candid  and 
straightforward  in  almost  everything  you  do  ; are  not  fond  of  secretive  people. 

Small. — Are  strongly  disposed  to  speak  out  just  what  you  think,  and  to  act 
just  what  you  feel ; have  no  poHcy ; are,  glass-like,  transparent,  and,  unless  other 
faculties  control  you,  may  get  into  hot  water  with  your  extreme  frankness.  You 
should  always  think  of  consequences  before  a word  is  uttered  in  excitement ; with 
large  honesty,  are  incapable  of  deception. 

To  Cultivate. — Learn  the  act  of  thinking  more  and  talking  less ; the 
judgment  should  especially  he  cultivated,  for  excessive  frankness  can  only 
be  properly  regulated  by  the  aid  of  reason.  Avoid  babbling ; recollecting 
that  the  shallow,  noisy  brook  is  not  so  grand  and  noble  as  the  deep  river. 
Above  aU,  avoid  boring  others  with  everything  that  happens  to  strike  or 
please  your  fancy.  Study  your  friends  more,  and  recollect  that  while 
courtesy  may  compel  them  to  listen  to  you,  yet,  unless  you  are  very  wise 
or  witty,  you  are  certain  to  be  an  intolerable  bore.  Speak  quietly  and 
slowly,  and  try  to  condense  all  that  you  say  in  a small  compass,  remem- 
bering that  brevity  is  often  the  essence  of  wit,  and  that  the  age  is  too 
impatient  to  hear  you  out.  If  your  temper  is  irritable,  stimulate  benevo- 
lence and  kindness,  so  that  what  you  would  say  in  anger  be  either  not 
said  or  robbed  of  its  sting,  remembering  that  pain  is  often  caused  not  so 
much  by  what  is  spoken  as  by  the  venom  which  accompanies  speech. 

To  Kestr-un. — The  opposite  course  must  be  pursued  as  the  higher 
faculties  may  direct.  Kecollect  that  artifice,  equivocation,  and 
cunning  are,  in  the  eyes  of  all  whoso  opinions  are  worth  knowing, 
despicable.  Note  what  society  says  Df  those  whose  frankness  and 
openness  of  character  render  them  invariably  above  suspicion.  If  your 
social  faculties  are  defective,  seek  friends  and  open  the  portals  of  your 
heart  to  them.  Avoid  hinting,  artfully  insinuating,  or  winking; 
remember  that  Mephistophcles  with  his  cunning  is  a character  that  no  one 
loves._  The  successful  restraint  of  this  faculty  demands  the  strongest 
exercise  of  conscientiousness,  be  it  little  or  much.  Honesty  of  speech 
IS  imperative  the  revelation  of  all  that  should  be  revealed  at  a suitable 
time  and  place.  No  eavesdropping,  no  listening  at  keyholes,  no  stealthy 
creeping,  no  pretence  and  evasion  must  be  practised,  but  a rigidly  open 
emcanour,  in  which  fearlessness,  truth,  and  confidence  in  those  around 
us  are  intimately  blended. 
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CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Prudence,  -watchfulness,  sense  of  danger,  and  timidity.  We  give  it 
four  conditions  : 

1st.  Peudence. — Indicated  by  a fulness  in  the  front  part,  and  in  giving  a general 
sense  of  guardedness,  forethought,  and  provision  against  diflSculty. 

2nd.  Solicitl'de.--A  fuller  development  of  the  middle  part,  along  with  deficient 
hope  and  melancholic  feelings,  giving  great  anxiety  as  to  results  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness, friends,  &c. 

3rd.  Timidity. — A fulness  in  the  back  part,  along  with  defective  combativeness, 
&c.,  giving  the  feeling  of  undefinable  dread  and  a sense  of  faintheartedness. 

4th.  Hesitation. — A general  fulness  of  the  organ  along  with  deficient  firmness 
and  self-esteem,  giving  the  procrastinating  and  hesitating  spirit. 

Very  Large. — Are  constantly  liable  to  extreme  hesitation  and  suflfering  from 
groundless  fears ; without  a fair  share  of  combativeness  are  likely  to  be  frightened 
at  shadows ; if  hope  is  deficient  and  nerves  weak  are  certain  to  be  in  a constant 
state  of  misery  and  anxiety. 

Large. — Are  highly  prudent,  always  on  your  guard  against  real  or  imaginary 
danger ; without  large  firmness  and  force  of  character  are  often  liable  to  be  hesi- 
tating and  timid ; with  these  large  will  be  vigorous  and  forcible,  but  never  rash  or 
venturesome. 

Full. — Have  a fair  degree  of  prudence  and  forethought,  and  are  only  liable  to 
fear  danger  when  you  really  see  it ; with  full  combativeness  and  sense  of  character 
will  often  show  pluck  and  spuit,  with  low  combativeness  and  executiveness  will 
often  feel  timid,  but  with  a well-balanced  brain  are  sufficiently  prudent  in  all  under- 
takings. 

n.vKRAGE. — Have  sufficient  prudence,  only  if  not  well  assisted  by  other  faculties, 
if  the  judgment  is  weak,  and  the  temperament  excitable,  will  often  be  too  rash; 
with  a strong;  will  and  good  intellect,  along  with  a calm  nature,  wiU  seldom 
blunder,  are  likely  to  be  neither  timid  nor  rash. 

Modera’te. — Will  require  to  constantly  exercise  your  judgment  and  power  of 
self-restraint  to  keep  you  out  of  difficulty.  By  doing  this  you  may  go  through  the 
world  in  comparative  safety,  but  your  caution  is  otherwise  too  deficient  for  im- 
portant enterprises.  The  cultivation  of  reason  and  will,  will,  however,  do  wonders. 

Small. — Are  constantly  liable  to  act  imprudently,  to  be  reckless  of  consequences, 
and  getting  into  hot  water,  never  see  danger;  and  while  fearlessness  may  often 
carry  you  safely  through,  yet,  without  the  restraining  power  of  an  excellent  judg- 
ment, will  have  a long  catalogue  of  blunders  recorded  against  you. 

To  Cultivate. — Persons  in  whom  this  faculty  is  defective  should 
constantly  exercise  their  talents  of  planning  and  deliberation.  All  im- 
portant enterprises  should  bo  well  “ thought  out,”  and  every  miuor 
detail  faithfully  attended  to.  You  should  give  as  far  as  possible  a 
personal  supervision  to  all  your  affairs,  and  trust  nothing  to  chance ; 
but  let  the  most  remote  item  of  your  details  of  management  be  pro- 
vided for ; remember  what  misery  and  ruin  rash  acts  and  w^ords  have 
done  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  If  in  business,  adhere  strictly  to  the 
cash  principle,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending.  Make  no  promises  unless 
there  is  a positive  certainty  that  you  can  perform  them.  Avoid  debt  as 
you  -would  avoid  a nightmare.  If  you  want  advice,  obtain  it  only  from 
those  of  good  judgment  and  experience;  and  in  your  intercourse  and 
dealings  with  all,  try  and  rule  your  whole  conduct  by  justice,  reflection, 
and  benevolence. 

To  Restrain. — There  are  thousands  of  imaginary  troubles,  and  those 
who  are  haunted  by  them  should  ascertain  not  only  one,  but  all  the 
causes.  Some  are  constitutionally  timid  from  w-eak  nerves  and  weak 
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digestion,  and  ■where  these  defects  are  accompanied  by  excessive  caution, 
life  is  truly  miserable.  Hardening  and  strengthening  the  physical 
constitution  is  highly  important,  so  as  to  give  physical  courage.  ^ The 
faculty  of  HOPE  may  be  defective,  which  is  invariably  an  aggravation  of 
timidity.  If  reason  is  defective,  this  should  especially  bp  encouraged, 
as  a little  philosophy  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  despair.  You  should 
keep  a record  of  every  instance  in  which  your  fears  of  trouble  and 
danger  are  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  you  will  probably  find  that  in 
nine  out  of  ten  cases  your  alarm  was  perfectly  groundless.  Adopt  the 
wise  motto,  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  Learn  the 
great  fact  that  human  beings  were  originally  designed  to  be  happy,  and 
that  your  megrims  and  fancies  are  whimsical  and  childish.  You  should 
act  with  decision ; never  keep  putting  off,  as  procrastination  ruins 
thousands. 


Mis*  Sentimental,  or  the  unpractical  The  Un«entimkntal. — An  Indian  type 
Dreamer.— A contour  denoting  love  of  romance,  denoting  strong  animal  development  and 

poetry,  and  beauty,  a longing  for  the  unattain-  cunning,  love  of  admiration,  but  no  imagina- 

able,  and  for  love  and  admiration.  tion ; “ of  the  earth  earthy.” 

APPROBATIVENESS. 

Sense  of  character,  love  of  praise  and  popularity,  desire  to  excel, 
sensitiveness  and  display.  "We  give  it  four  conditions ; 

1st.  Desire  for  Distinction. — A fulness  in  the  inner  part,  adjoining  solf-cstcom, 
giving  the  desire  for  superiority  and  excellence. 

2nd.  Love  of  Display. — Fulness  of  the  outer  part,  giving  a love  of  dross  and 
ornamentation  in  excess,  vanity. 

.3rd.  Sense  of  Character. — A fulness  of  the  middle  part,  giving  a sensitiveness 
to  personal  reputation  and  good  name  ; a dread  of  ridicule  and  criticism. 

V 4th.  Affectation. — A general  fulness  of  the  faculty,  along  with  a defective 
intellect,  and  excessive  desire  to  bo  ngrocahle,  giving  an  artificial,  sorvilo,  and  shallow 
condition  of  the  mind. 

Very  Larue. — Are  excessively  fond  of  approbation  and  praiso ; inclined  to  ba 
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extremely  ceremonious ; making  displays ; cannot  endure  patiently  the  smallest 
degree  of  criticism  and  censure. 

Large. — Are  inclined  to  set  almost  everything  by  character  and  reputation; 
cannot  endure  ri(Hcule ; with  deficient  conscientiousness,  will  he  too  fond  of  flattery; 
with  large  conscientiousness,  would  pride  yourself  on  integrity  and  honour;  with 
large  ideality,  will  he  fond  of  display ; and  with  deficient  tact,  are  apt  to  praise 
yourself  too  much. 

Full.— Are  rather. fond  of  popularity  and  praise,  hut  not  excessively  so;  will 
enjoy  it  if  it  is  obtained  without  much  trouble;  hut  you  are  capable  of  acting 
rather  independently,  especially  if  self-esteem  and  firmness  are  fully  developed ; 
with  a good  intellect  and  conscientiousness,  will  he  much  more  proud  of  what  you 
can  do  than  of  what  you  are. 

Average. — Have  hardly  sufficient  of  this  faculty  to  emulate  and  rival  others  for 
the  sake  of  popularity ; are  very  little  disturbed  by  ordinary  criticism  and  censure ; 
and  while  you  may  enjoy  praise,  yet  you  are  much  more  ruled  in  your  doings  and 
actions  by  other  faculties  than  by  the  love  of  display  or  fame. 

Moderate. — Are  likely  to  be  too  careless  and  reckless  of  popularity;  are  apt  to 
feel  and  act  just  as  you  think,  regardless  of  opinion. 

Small. — Will  care  nothing  for  popularity  and  censure ; will  neither  give  praise 
nor  care  for  receiving  it. 

To  CuLTiTATE. — As  a deficiency  of  this  faculty  leads  to  a want  of 
courtesy  and  tte  exhibition  of  those  refining  influences  and  amenities  of 
social  life,  so  its  proper  cultivation  is  most  important.  By  giving  a 
strong  sense  of  character  it  often  prevents  crime,  and  deters  many  from 
mean  and  ignoble  actions ; along  with  agreeableness,  it  leads  to  polite- 
ness and  affability  toward  others;  and  along  with  benevolence,  is  the 
prompting  influence  of  thousands  of  beneficial  and  noble  deeds  of  charity. 
Many  persons  receive  the  credit  of  being  endowed  with  disinterested 
benevolence,  whose  kindnesses  flow  out  from  the  expectation  of  pleasure 
in  the  gratification  of  this  faculty;  • The  systematic  benevolence  of  the 
anonymous  giver  is  only  understood,  not  by  its  absence,  but  the  innate 
satisfaction  of  doing  good  without  display.  You  should  learn  that  it  is 
no  wealness  to  honestly  strive  to  earn  fame  and  applause ; the  strong 
mind  is  strengthened  and  ennobled  by  it,  while  the  weak  and  little  mind 
only  is  injured  or  upset  by  receiving  it.  Learn  to  he  quietly  affable 
and  courteous ; say  nothing  rude  or  offensive ; don’t  even  say  what  you 
know  to  be  true,  when  saying  it  will  cause  annoyance  and  harm  to  others ; 
he  the  true  gentleman  or  lady  wherever  you  arc,  remembering  that 
courtesy  to  all  makes  the  wheels  of  life  run  smoothly. 

To  Kestrain. — Pursue  the  opposite  course  in  part  only,  hut  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  will  fearlessly  pursue  the  right  regardless  of  frowns 
and  censure.  Your  sensitiveness  to  criticism  and  opinion  is  likely  to  be  a 
morbid  influence  that  robs  you  of  manly  or  womanly  independence. 
RcHX)llect  the  old  philosopher  who,  when  he  was  told  that  ho  wms  being 
accused  and  slandered  by  his  enemies,  simply  replied  “ that  he  would 
live  so  that  nobody  should  bt-lievc  them.”  Above  all,  don’t  let  the  fear  of 
failure  deter  you  from  tiying  to  aebievo.  Do  your  best,  and  if  laughed 
at,  simply  make  up  your  mind  to  do  better,  and  by  excelling,  laugh  in 
turn:  you  should  cultivate  in  yourself  an  heroic  and  individual  spirit.  Be 
only  coui'teous,  not  vain  or  affcclcd.  If  told  of  your  faults,  accept  Iho 
reproof  in  a kindly  spirit,  and  try  and  feel  grateful  to  those  who  by 
honestly  pointing  out  your  defects  would  save  you  from  derision  and 
mortification  ; in  short,  learn  to  be  natural,  unaffected,  and  easy. 
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avoiding  all  boasting  and  self-praise,  but  with  quiet  ease  and  dignity 
proving  to  tbe  world  that  a good  conscience  is  your  only  monitor. 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

Self-love,  dignity,  desire  to  take  responsibilities,  appreciation  of  self. 
We  give  it  four  conditions  : 

1st.  Independen'ce.— Arising  from  a full  development  of  tbe  lower  portion  of  the 

faculty,  giving  self-reliance  and  love  of  personal  liberty.  _ 

2nd.  Self-Love. — A fulness  in  tbe  central  portion,  giving  self-appreciation  and 
valuation  of  one’s  own  works  and  sayings. 

3rd.  Dignity. — Tbe  upper  portion  adjoining  firmness  gives  pride,  manliness,  the 
desire  to  lead  and  command  the  lofty-minded  feeUng. 

4tb.  Hauteur. — A full  development  of  tbe  whole  faculty,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  judgment  and  benevolence,  gives  a lofty  contempt  for  others  and  tbe 
disposition  to  conceit. 

Very  Large. — Have  an  unbounded  degree  of  self-confidence,  can  endure  no 
restraint,  and  are  inclined  to  be  very  haughty  and  imperious;  unless  judgment  and 
friendship  are  strong  can  never  take  advice. 

Large. — Are  high-minded  and  independent,  self-confident  and  dignified,  strongly 
inclined  to  he  your  own  master  and  to  assume  responsibilities ; cannot  brook 
restraint  or  descend  to  do  little  things ; without  good  judgment  may  often  appear 
conceited  to  others ; with  large  approbativeness  are  likely  to  be  very  ambitious  and 
aspiring. 

Full. — Are  endowed  with  a good  share  of  self-respect;  usually  are  rather  self- 
confident,  especially  if  you  have  had  experience ; wUl  occasionally  hesitate,  hut  if 
your  will  and  energy  are  strong,  you  will  not  he  wanting  in  self-reliance ; would 
only  appear  conceited  from  a deficient  judgment;  with  an  otherwise  well-balanced 
brain  have  a proper  degree  of  self-esteem. 

Average.— Have  only  a fair  share  of  confidence,  will  require  a thorough  train- 
ing and  education  to  render  you  self-reliant ; with  approbativeness  large,  may  be 
ambitious  and  appear  self-confident  to  others,  but  do  not  always  feel  it ; if  caution 
is  large  and  combativeness  is  deficient,  will  feel  the  need  of  much  experience  and 
culture  to  give  sufificient  confidence. 

Moderate. — Are  deficient  of  self-reliance  and  dignity,  and  unless  you  carefully 
watch  yourself  may  be  often  tempted  to  do  and  say  what  is  beneath  j-ou,  and  so  fail 
to  command  the  respect  of  others ; with  large  approbativeness,  are  apt  to  be  morbidly 
sensitive ; with  approbativeness  small,  are  too  liable  to  let  yourself  down  by  asso- 
ciating with  inferiors ; and  if  the  passions  are  strong,  may  from  want  of  pride  be 
led  into  trouble : are  constantly  liable  to  undervalue  yourself. 

S.MALL. — Have  no  dignity  or  sense  of  individual  pride  of  character;  with  large 
approbativeness  may  be  morbidly  bashful : you  should  remember  that  you  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  too  trifling  and  insignificant. 

To  Cultivate. — The  improvement  of  this  faculty  can  only  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  systematic  and  persistent  cultivation  of  other 
powers.  To  be  conceited  and  assuming  without  mental  resources  and 
knowledge  is  the  height  of  foolishness  ; and  in  the  improvement  of  self- 
esteem you  must  recollect  that  in  all  rightly-constituted  minds  a general 
enlargement  and  culture  of  all  the  mental  powers  are  necessary.  E’ever 
go  into  company  empty-headed.  Feel  that  you  know  something  important 
and  useful,  even  if  you  never  mention  it ; for  the  consciousness  of  your 
resources  will  promote  a calm  confidence,  as  the  man  of  business  with 
outstanding  debts  feels  easy  and  confident  with  a good  balance  at  his 
bankers.  You  should  not  only  learn,  but  talk  about  what  you  do  learn, 
and  as  you  succeed  in  interesting  others  you  give  assurance  to  yourself. 
Push  quietly  forward  in  company  or  in  public ; attend  debates  assem- 
blies; read  in  public,  sing  or  speak  in  public,  and  don’t  be  mortified  at 
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failure,  but  persevere  till  what  you  can  do  in  private  in  your  own  quiet : 
room  can  be  done  as  easily  before  hundreds  of  listeners.  Do  all  that  you . 
attempt  without  arrogance  or  pomposity,  but  do  it  feeling  that  it  is  the 
right  thing  for  you  to  do ; and  in  all  your  associations  strive  to  select 
those  as  companions  who  are  educated  and  dignified,  so  that  their  example 
will  be  a continual  stimulus  to  exertion. 


To  Hesteain. — To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  true  great 
ness  belongs  most  to  modest,  humility,  not  to  presumption  and  egotism. 
No  truly  great  man  is  conceited.  Along  with  conceit  an  individual  may 
be  brilliant  and  clever,  but  his  conceit  is  a positive  weakness  that  con- 
tinually exposes  him  to  ridicule.  You  should  especially  study  the  science 
of  character,  and  all  the  sciences  that  explain  man,  as  you  would  then 
learn  “ scientifically”  that  thousands  in  the  world  are  equal  or  perhaps 
superior  to  yourself.  Think  of  King  Canute  on  the  sea  shore,  and  his 
rebuke  to  his  flatterers.  If  you  feel  your  dignity  offended  by  others,  ask 
yourself  the  reason  of  it,  and  you  will  probably  discover  the  real  cause  to 
be  some  vanity  or  weakness  of  your  own ; for  you  must  recollect  that  the 
world  is  armed  against  the  proud  and  overbearing  individual  who  foolishly 
assumes  superiority,  and  whatever  homage  he  may  receive  from  others 
will  be  grudgingly  yielded,  and  without  eminent  and  brilliant  talents 
he  wiU  invariably  be  regarded  with  scorn  and  contempt. 


Wri-UNOTOW.— Face  indicates  (freat  kind- 
ness, honesty,  moral  courage— not  physiol; 
largo  order  and  system,  prudence,  decision, 
and  exactness;  a physiognomy  to  win  and  re- 
tain confidence ; tne  shrewd  and  clear-headed 
warrior. 


Nafolfon  I.,  the  man  of  destiny.— Face 
indicates  pre-eminent  genius,  towering  am- 
bition, and  great  selfishness ; groat  sccretive- 
ness,  coldness,  will,  decision,  along  with  but 
iitUe  sympathy;  a powerful  nature,  but  con- 
flicting in  greatness  and  littleness. 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTS. 


FIRMNESS. 

Power  of  will,  fixedness  of  purpose,  positivcncss,  and  unyielding 
tenacity.  Wo  give  it  four  conditions : 

1st  Power  op  Wii.i,.— Given  chiefly  by  development  of  the  lower  part,  and 
Implies  the  power  to  decide  quickly,  to  bo  positive  and  prompt  in  decision. 
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2nd.  Stability.— A full  development  of  the  middle  portion  gives  steadiness  and 

solidity  of  opinion.  • 3 

3rd.  Perseyerance. — The  front  part  gives  the  desire  to  finish  "whatever  is  nncier- 

4th.  Stubbobnness. — A general  fulness  of  the  organ,  along  with  a positive  and 
unyielding  temperament,  deficient  agreeahleness  and  benevolence,  causes  dogmatism 
and  the  stubborn  disposition.  _ j-r  • 

Vert  Large. — Are  exceedingly  wilful  and  unchangeable,  without  the  modifying 
infiuences  of  other  faculties  are  certain  to  be  disagreeably  stubborn ; like  the 
statutes  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — unalterable.  Unless  benevolence  and  sociability 
are  large,  are  liable  to  be  offensively  dogmatic  and  tenacious. 

Large. — Are  generally  as  firm  as  the  enduring  rock,  fond  of  having  your  own 
way,  and  with  full  executiveness  are  very  persistent ; with  large  continuity,  will 
seldom  or  never  give  up  anything  you  undertake ; are  only  strengthened  by  oppo- 
sition, but  yet  with  good  reasoning  faculties  and  benevolence  will  not  appear 
stubborn  or  unreasonable  to  others ; without  these,  are  certain  to  be  stubborn. 

Full. — You  have  perseverance  and  will  enough  for  ordinary  occasions,  but, 
unless  continuity  and  executiveness  are  fully  developed  will  sometimes  yield  under 
trying  influences ; with  a well-balanced  brain,  would  have  sufficient  will  for  all 
ordinary  situations  in  life ; are  not  likely  to  be  either  fickle  or  stubborn. 

Average. — Have  a fair  degree  of  decision,  but  are  not  persistent  and  firm  enough 
for  positions  requiring  great  will-power ; with  executiveness  and  continuity  full  or 
large  may  be  energetic  and  persevering,  but  you  lack  the  stubborn  tenacity  that 
yields  not  even  in  the  long  and  strong  puU. 

Moderate. — Are  decidedly  too  weak  in  fixity  of  purpose,  and  if  caution  is  large 
will  often  suffer  from  indecision ; with  small  continuity,  are  liable  to  be  quite  fickle 
and  changeable. 

Small. — Are  quite  too  vacillating,  and  if  timid  will  be  in  a constant  fever  of 
indecision ; will  require  the  aid  of  large  continuity  and  strong  executiveness  to 
succeed  in  anything  worth  achieving. 

To  Cultivate. — To  those  who  are  deficient  of  will,  the  study  of 
biography,  of  the  lives  of  eminent  and  successful  men,  is  highly  im- 
portant, recollecting  that  no  fickle  and  changeable  individual  has  ever 
achieved  anything  worth  remembering.  There  is  never  any  necessity 
of  being  unreasonably  stubborn.  Knowing  what  to  do,  laying  out  a plan 
by  which  to  do  it,  and  then  never  losing  sight  of  the  project  till  it  is 
triumphantly  accomplished.  If  you  are  right  be  firm,  and  recollect  that 
an  unflinching  and  persistent  will,  acting  on  the  right  side,  will  extort 
admiration  and  respect  even  from  enemies.  To  promote  this  organ  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a definite  and  settled  purpose  in  life,  some  great 
design  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  systematical  application,  and 
every  accessory  of  action  brought  to  bear  in  its  achievement.  You 
should  learn  that  the  “/ can’t"  is  a childish  confession  of  incompetence. 
Whatever  is  worthy  to  bo  done,  that  do,  and  create  in  yourself  the 
knowledge  and  power  to  do  it.  Never  allow  circumstances  to  dominate 
your  will,  but  make  circumstances  and  conditions  your  slaves.  Recollect 
the  heroic  Nelson,  when  signalled  to  retreat  from  the  battle,  putting 
the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  and  declaring  that  he  did  not  see  the  signal, 
and  so  fought  on  and  won.  In  short,  be  quietly  but  determinedly  firm. 

To  Restrain. — To  do  this,  first  ascertain  how  yon  personally  stand  in 
relation  to  others.  Ask  yourself  if  it  is  wise  and  noble  to  imitate  and 
emulate  the  donkey,  instead  of  yielding  gracefully  when  you  are  in  the 
wrong,  or  quietly  abandoning  a position  in  which  you  can  be  of  no  use 
to  yourself  or  others.  The  cultivation  of  benevolence  and  charity  is 
important,  as  an  extremely  stubborn  will  blinds  one  to  the  better  quali- 
ties of  those  with  whom  they  even  temporarily  disagree.  Don’t  be 
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jxlways  wishing  to  give  tit  foi'  tat.  As  you  are  not  omniscient,  you  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  wrong ; and  if  you  know  you  are  in  the  right,  be 
satisfied  with  it,  and  let  your  quiet  tact  and  affability  alone  give  you  the 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Sense  of  justice,  equity,  disposition  to  be  right  and  to  do  right.  We 
give  it  four  conditions  : 

1st.  Circumspection. — Arising  from  the  development  of  the  enter  portion,  giving 
consistency  of  life  and  character,  and  love  of  propriety. 

2nd.  Integrity. — Fulness  of  the  middle  part,  giving  a sense  of  faithfulness  to 
engagements,  and  general  truthfulness. 

3rd.  Justice. — Fulness  of  the  upper  part,  adjoining  firmness,  giving  a sense  of 
moral  obligation  and  of  religious  duty. 

4th.  Self- Accusation. — A general  activity  of  the  faculty,  along  with,  a high 
moral  tone  and  defective  hope,  giving  a sense  of  unworthiness,  guilt,  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

Very  Large. — Are  scrupulously  exact  in  matters  of  right,  puritanical  in  con- 
science, likely  to  he  always  condemning  yourself  and  repenting  of  imaginary  trans- 
gressions. With  deficient  hope  and  strong  religious  sense,  are  likely  to  he  very 
morbid  in  matters  of  duty. 

Large. — Are  honest  at  heart,  with  a high  degree  of  natural  rectitude  of  purpose. 
With  moderate  selfish  faculties  only,  are  extremely  honest  in  motive,  and  grateful 
to  those  who  do  you  a kindness.  Are  not  apt  to  consult  expediency  or  knowingly 
do  wrong,  except  under  extraordinary  pressure.  With  equally  large  selfish  facul- 
ties wall  feel  occasional  temptation,  though  you  may  never  yield  to  it. 

Full. — Will  strive  to  do  right,  and  with  good  moral  qualities,  and  not  strong, 
selfish  faculties,  may  easily  live  an  honest,  upright  life ; but  without  otherwise  good 
moral  support  will  be  likely  to  yield  to  temptation  through  besetting  sins,  and  then 
experience  remorse  for  doing  so.  With  large  self-esteem  and  approbativeness  are 
likely  to  be  honest,  partly  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  your  good  name. 

Average. — Have  a fair  degree  of  right  intentions,  but  their  influence  is  likely 
to  be  too  limited,  unless  with  a high  degree  of  moral  and  religious  influence  the 
organ  is  strictly  controlled.  If  selfishness  is  deficient,  may  not  experience  a defi- 
ciency of  conscience,  yet  are  liable  to  waive  certain  duties  and  obligations  that  may 
seriously  affect  yourself  or  others. 

Moderate. — Have  some  regard  for  duty  and  honesty,  but  are  quite  apt  to  tem- 
porize with  principle,  apt  to  justify  yourself,  and  are  not  so  scrupulous  as  you 
should  be ; may  get  through  the  world  fairly,  but  your  reputation  will  largely 
depend  on  the  controlling  power  of  other  faeultics,  and  on  circumstances. 

Small. — Have  few  conscientious  scruples,  constantly  liable  to  be  negligent  of 
the  stem  behests  of  right  and  duty,  and  are  likely  only  to  bo  honest  under  com- 
pulsion. 

To  Cultivate. — In  order  to  do  this  successfully  constant  self-denial 
and  a strong  will  are  demanded — perpetual  resistance  to  any  and  every 
temptation  that  besets  you;  as  in  every  well-regulated  society  nothing 
is  so  disastrous  to  reputation  as  a dishonest  action,  so  there  is  nothing 
that  inspires  confidence  like  unswerving  integrity.  Do  not  be  honest 
because  “ honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  that  view  is  degrading  and  un- 
manly; bo  honest  from  simple  honesty;  be  too  proud  and  noble  to  be 
otherwise.  Always  before  speaking  or  acting  think  of  what  the  reacting 
influence  is  going  to  be  upon  yourself  in  placing  you  on  a higher  or 
lower  place  in  your  own  estimation,  and  reflect  that  every  act  of  in- 
sincerity and  weakness  makes  a bigger  platform  for  other  faults  to  crowd 
upon.  In  cultivating  this  faculty  iu  children,  example  is  indispensable. 
What  is  promised  should  be  strictly  performed.  ^ Pampering  and  pacify- 
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ing  them  with  lies  should  be  regarded  as  a crime  or  dreadful  blunder ; for 
chTldren  are  clever  imitators,  and  if  they  have  an  untruthful  copy  their 
plastic  natures  are  unconsciously  modeled  by  it,  and  parents  often  in 
harshness  degi’ade  their  children  into  habitual  dishonesty  by  ^ 

punishing  them  for  being  endowed  with  inherited  faults,  and  vihich  are 
only  capable  of  being  overcome  by  appealing  constantly  to  their 
affections  and  judgment. 

To  Eestrain. — This  is  essentially  necessary  when  the  whole  tempera- 
ment is  morbid,  the  nerves  weak,  and  the  individual  is  subject  to 
melancholia.  Many  persons  suffer  from  morbid  conscientiousness  from 
over  religions  excitement,  being  afflicted  with  the  idea  that  they  have 
committed  unpardonable  sins  that  can  never  be  condoned.  Excessive 
conscientiousness  is  occasionally  shown  in  matters  of  business;  in  nnder- 
valuing  ourselves  and  what  we  do  we  give  far  more  than  value  received, 
and  are  injured  by  the  selfishness  of  those  not  over  scrupulous.  If  you 
are  morbidly  conscientious,  you  should  seek  the  advice  of  some  intel- 
ligent and  honourable  friend,  and  learn  from  them  how  to  act.  If  you 
fancy  yourself  to  be  a great  sinner,  without  a hope  of  pardon,  recollect 
that  no  divine  law  can  exact  from  you  what  you  are  morally  incapable 
of  giving,  and  that  such  feelings  amount  only  to  a conscientious  super- 
stition ; and  also  remember,  when  inclined  to  be  severe  on  the  peccadilloes 
and  shortcomings  of  others,  that  justice  must  always  be  tempered  with 
mercy  and  charity. 

HOPE. 

Expectation  and  anticipation,  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness,  sense  of 
immortality.  We  give  it  four  conditions  : 

1st.  Speculation. — Arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  organ,  which  along  with 
a trading  disposition  gives  enterprise,  the  inclination  to  venture  and  run  risks.  _ 

2nd.  Hope  Present. — The  middle  part  along  with  an  otherwise  happy  dispo- 
sition gives  the  anticipation  and  desire  for  success  as  connected  with  this  life. 

3rd.  Hope  Future. — Fulness  of  the  upper  part  along  with  spirituality  gives  the 
sense  of  immortality  or  consciousness  of  another  life. 

4th.  Exaggeration. — A fulness  of  the  front  part  adjoining  marvellousness 
unrestrained  by  reflection  gives  a tendency  to  exaggerate  and  magnify. 

Very  Large. — Have  unbounded  hopes,  and  are  constantly  building  castles  in  the 
air ; with  deficient  continuity  will  have  numberless  irons  in  the  fire ; are  liable  to 
exaggerate  and  suffer  severe  hut  temporary  disappointment  from  expecting  too  much. 

Large. — Have  a vivid  anticipation  of  future  results,  expect  great  things,  and  if- 
disappointed  will  still  hope  on ; with  a sanguine  temperament  will  be  as  buoyant  as 
a cork,  with  an  impulsive  nature  are  quite  likely  to  bo  rash  in  making  promises  and 
professions,  with  good  judgment  and  prudence  are  sure  to  bo  both  happy  and 
successful,  though  you  are  liable  to  suffer  occasionally  the  reactionary  disappoint- 
ment of  hoping  for  too  much. 

Full. — Are  generally  quite  sanguine,  yet  not  too  much  so ; with  an  ordinarily 
good  judgment  will  realise  about  what  you  expect;  are  occasionally  elated,  but  If 
caution  is  large  are  not  inclined  to  venture  too  far;  if  brain  is  otherwise  woll- 
balanecd  and  health  good,  will  have  an  equanimity  of  cheerfulness. 

Average.— Have  hope  enough  for  ordinary  enterprises  along  with  a sanguine 
temperament,  but  too  little  for  a melancholic  one ; if  health  is  defective  and  caution 
largo  strive  to  improve  one  and  restrain  the  other,  arc  rather  likely  to  see  the  darker 
side. 

Moderate. — Are  constantly  liable  to  hope  for  less  than  you  got,  and  will  often 
succeed  better  than  you  think  you  are  going  to  do ; are  prone  to  despond,  and  with 
largo  caution  are  certain  to  be  always  bridging  your  difficulties  before  you  reach 
them. 

Small. — Are  low-spirited,  constantly  liable  to  say  I can’t,  very  easily  discouraged, 
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and  magnify  evil ; with  defective  health  and  large  timidity  are  certain  to  he 
labouring  under  constant  depression  and  gloominess ; with  a good  constitution  and 
deficient  caution  may  not  suifer  severely  yet  have  little  or  no  enterprise. 


To  Cultivate. — The  cultivation  of  this  faculty  is  important  for  two 
reasons— -improvement  of  health  and  promoting  enterprise.  It  is  a very 
sad  condition  to  be  hopeless,  and  when  the  temperament  is  gloomy  and 
melancholic,  added  to  low  hope,  life  becomes  a positive  burden  ; if  health 
is  deficient  you  must  first  use  eveiy  means  for  its  restoration,  as  a 
healthy  body  promotes  a healthy  condition  of  the  mind.  You  must  as 
far  as  possible  rid  yourself  of  all  dispensable  cares  and  business  perplexi- 
ties, undertaking  no  responsibilities  likely  to  involve  anxiety.  You 
should  then  endeavour  to  create  something  to  hope  for,  study  the 
philosophy  of  life  and  how  to  act  in  order  to  realise  solid  success.  Avoid 
all  gloomy  associations,  all  who  have  elongated  visage  and  fretful 
natures,  and  then,  after  studying  the  real  causes  of  your  own  morbid 
fancies,  invoke  eveiy  means  to  remove  those  causes,  and  remember  that 
morbid  despondency  is  unmanly,  unwomanly,  and  unhealthy ; that  the 
divine  creator  made  a beautiful  world  full  of  gladdening  influences  if  we 
only  render  ourselves  receptive  to  them,  and  that  there  is  no  desert 
without  an  oasis,  no  cloud  without  a silver  lining. 

To  Kestrain. — This  is  necessary  where  hope  leads  to  exaggeration, 
over-speculation,  gambling,  over-promising,  and  building  so  many  air 
castles  that  we  are  in  a constant  whirl  of  anticipation  and  disappoint- 
ment. You  should  avoid  all  promises  where  calm  judgment  does  not  see 
the  direct  way  to  their  practical  performance ; should  avoid  all  lending 
and  borrowing  money,  all  running  in  debt,  subtract  a large  percentage 
from  your  buoyant  anticipations,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
satisfied  with  half  the  success  you  desire.  If  your  temperament  is 
highly  sensitive,  recollect  that  your  unbounded  hope  may  be  a great 
source  of  misery  to  you,  as  you  are  apt  to  paint  your  future  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  the  realisation  will  often  turn  out  a disappointing 
and  wretched  daub  ; in  short,  depend  on  jilodding  industry  and  careful 
forethought,  keeping  your  wings  of  imagination  clipped  so  that  you 
may  not  be  tempted  to  soar  too  high  above  the  stern  and  solid  realities 
of  the  every-day  world. 

l^IAKVELLOUSNESS,  or  SPIRITUALITY. 


Wonder;  Faith;  Trust;  Impressibility;  Relief  in  Providence. 
Excess — Superstition  ; Fanaticism  ; Relief  in  Ghosts.  Deficiency — 

Scepticism;  Incredulity;  Enbclicf. 

Veuy  Laiiou. — You  po.iscs.s  uiilioundcd  faith  ami  trust,  great  belief  in  spiritual 
things  ; liavo  faith  in  spiritual  monitions,  also  strong  intuitive  percciitions  of  what 
is  right  and  best.  This  faculty  should  be  regulated  by  your  intellect,  otherwise 
you  will  blindly  bo  led  to  believe  in  oinen.s,  fortune  telling,  false  prophecies,  or  to 
become  fanatical  on  religious  matters. 

Lakoe. — You  possess  an  internal  consciousness  of  right,  duty,  truth,  falsehood, 
and  what  is  best ; Love  to  meditate  on  spiritual  subjects  and  delight  in  the  super- 
natural, in  dreams,  and  in  the  marvellous.  ...  , 

Fuui.. — You  have  a good  share  of  spiritual  feeling  : arc  not  lacking  in  the  ground- 
work of  faith,  but  do  not  always  allow  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the  premonitions 
which  would  lead  you  right.  ■ i , 

Aveiiaue. — You  have  a fair  degree  of  faith,  but  it  is  based  on  rcalitic,s,  or  lost 
in  sight,  and  you  do  not  believe  much  in  wonders  or  forewarnings. 
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AIoOTRiTE  —You  are  more  interested  in  material  than  in  spiritual  tlimgs,  and 
believe  but  little  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  ; lack  faith,  and  be  leve  mam  j 

evidmice  mAerth.^^^  and  do  not  believe  in  premonUions  or 

J^nts  ; are  sce^;S  an^inclined  to  be  a “doubting  Thonias  Jie  leve  very 
little  until  it  is  proved,  and  prone  to_  reject  new  things  witW  examim  ^ 

Very  Small.— You  are  sceptical  in  regard  to  a futiue  lile  , will  not  admit  any 

thing  ueWj  marvellous,  or  spiritual. 

To  Cultivate.— mver  deny  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  because  you  cannot 
understand  them;  let  the  mind  be  open  to  receive  new  truths,  ^ 

in  untried  measures ; also  muse  and  meditate  on  things  divine.  Live  close  to  God. 

To  Restrain. -Never  read  or  think  of  ghosts  witches,  fairies  or  demons  ; dwell 
upon  the  realities  of  life,  and  try  to  account  for  all  things  wonderful  and  strange  by 
natural  phenomena,  and  confine  yourself  more  to  life  as  it  is. 


CiiART-OTTK  CoRDAT,  tho  horoine  of  the  An  At-iianian  'Woman.  — Showing  coarso- 
French  revolution,  who  killed  Marat  in  order  nessj  vigour,  voluptuality,  and  love  of  sensuous 
tosavel'rance. — A face  indicating  great  courage  gi-atification,  combined  with  general  iutelli- 
and  devotion.  gence ; deficient  spirituality. 

To  Cultivate. — The  proper  cultivation  of  this  faculty  is  important 
for  many  reasons ; it  serves  to  endow  tho  mind  with  a power  of  instinc- 
tive belief  in  that  which  pure  reason  can  never  account  for ; and  apart 
from  religious  belief  the  world  of  nature  itself  is  full  of  grand  and 
sublime  mysteries,  which  to  even  perceive  and  feel  without  the  aid  of 
reason  has  an  elevating  and  refining  tendency.  There  is  no  need  of 
ghostly  communication,  or  of  clinging  to  any  baseless  ti'adition.  There 
is  a world  of  mystery  around  us  that  demands  an  inquisitive  desire  on 
tlie  part  of  the  human  mind,  and  when  reason  and  intellect  can  go  no 
fartlicr  this  faculty  instinctively  accepts  the  profound  and  unreasoned 
mystery  lying  beyond  as  a mighty  truth.  You  must  recollect  that  to 
understand  spiritual  laws  and  forces  it  requires  more  than  reason ; the 
moral  faculties  perceive  spiritual  things  as  causality  perceives  causes,  or 
comparison  perceives  analogies,  and  it  is  no  evidence  of  a strong  mind  to 
reject  what  intellect  alone  cannot  understand  3 and  to  properly  cultivate 
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this  faculty  you  should  try  to  realise  the  operation  of  beneficent  and  unseen  i 
principles,  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  human  life,  the  incomprehensible 
wisdom  displayed  throughout  the  universe,  and  never  deny  the  wonder- 
ful and  mysterious  because  you  cannot  understand  them.  You  are 
finite,  while  God  and  the  universe  are  infinite,  and  your  reason  may 
deceive  you  as  it  has  deceived  the  wise  men  of  all  ages. 

lo  Restrain,  lo  a great  extent  the  opposite  course  must  be  pur- 
sued ; learn  that  there  is  a primary  cause  for  all  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand j recollect  that  superstition  properly  belongs  only  to  a dark  age, 
that  it  is  a moi'bid  or  diseased  condition  of  this  part  of  the  brain ; and 
think  of  what  science  has  done  with  the  superstition  of  the  middle 'ages. 
You  should  constantly  exercise  your  judgment  and  reason,  and  learn  that 
ghosts  and  spectres  are  always  the  creations  of  a disordered  fancy ; be 
credulous  only  of  ascertained  and  positive  truth.  What  seems  incredible 
do  not  put  it  on  the  shelf,  but  unravel  it  by  piecemeal,  or  till  you  satisfy 
yourself  that  your  intellect  is  only  lacking  sufficient  strength  to  tear  the 
whole  fabric  of  delusion  to  fragments. 

VENERATION. 

Adoration,  worship,  respect,  and  reverence  for  Deity,  for  age,  and 
antiquity.  We  give  it  four  divisions  : 

1st.  Respect  por  Superiors. — The  front  part  adjoining  benevolence  leads  to 
great  deference  to  and  regard  for  superiors  and  for  the  aged. 

2nd.  Desire  to  Worship. — In  the  middle  part  of  the  organ  we  have  the  ten- 
dency to  worship,  to  feel  awe,  and  a sense  of  adoration. 

3rd.  Reverence  to  Deity. — The  back  part  of  the  organ  gives  a sense  of  reverence 
toward  the  Supreme  Being. 

4th.  Idolatry. — Arising  from  a general  fulness  of  the  faculty  in  conjunction 
with  a moderate  intellect,  and  an  impressible  temperament  gives  a tendency  to 
idolize  and  create  objects  for  worship. 

Very  Largb. — Have  an  extreme  reverence  for  everything  appertaining  to  sacred 
and  divine  things.  If  religious  wiU  be  e-xcessively  devotional,  with  other  large 
moral  faculties,  will  be  pre-eminent  for  piety  and  heart-felt  devotion. 

L.vuge. — Are  strongly  inclined  to  the  devotional  spirit,  are  usually  respectful  and 
reverential;  with  deficient  self-esteem  will  treat  superiors  with  marked  deference; 
with  strong  faith  and  belief  are  capable  of  a high  degree  of  devotional  piety. 

Full. — Ai’o  capable  of  a considerable  degree  of  religious  devotion  and  reverence, 
but  it  is  modified  by  other  prominent  faculties ; are  usuaUj'  respectful,  but  not 
invariably  cr  habitually  serious,  and  with  other  moral  powers  large  will  show  no 
deficiency  of  a devotional  spirit : aro  not  likely  to  be  a great  respecter  of  persons. 

Average.— Have  only  a fair  share  of  devotional  feeling,  and  if  a religious  wor- 
shipper are  more  influenced  by  other  faculties  than  that  of  pure  reverence.  With 
large  conscientiousness,  will  be  honest  in  belief ; with  large  benevolence,  charitable ; 
with  large  hope,  may  bo  enthusiastic;  but  you  lack  in  fhe  highest  feelings  of 
devotion. 

Moderate. — Arc  apt  to  disregard  creeds  and  the  devotional  phases  of  religion. 
Witli  largo  intellectual  powers,  may  bo  sceptical.  Jlay  with  otlier  well-developed 
moral  faculties  bo  earnest  and  honest,  but  aro  strongly  inclined  to  place  religion 
in  other  things  than  in  devotional  worship.  Not  likely  to  be  sufliciently  respectful 
to  ago.  _ . . . 

S.MALL. — Have  little  or  no  real  respect  for  any  kind  of  religious  worship;  will 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  devotion;  and  unless  guided  by  other  strong  moral 
i)iialities,  aro  likely  lo  scoff  at  all  respect  or  reverence  paid  to  divine  things,  or  to 
old  age. 

To  Cultivate. — To  do  this  it  is  uocossary  to  bo  convinced  of  the 
ubsoluto  importance  of  habitual  respect  paid  to  whatever  is  true  and 
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good  You  must  remember  that  the  “devotional”  is  a refining  and 
flevating  infiuence,  inciting  us  not  only  to  render  homage  where  homage 
is  due,  but  constantly  leading  us  to  aspire  more  tovvard  that  which  we 
should  reverence  and  worship.  No  matter  what  others  believe,  oi  you 
disbelieve,  a proper  degree  of  respect  should  be  conceded  to  their  views ; 
and  if  you  cannot  worship  what  ten  persons  or  millions  of  human  beings 
worship,  you  should  learn  to  reverence  something  in  accordance  with 
your  highest  judgment,  and  you  must  learn  that  a proper  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others  is  one  form  of  reverence,  lo  scoff  at  the  honest 
convictions  of  others  shows  a want  of  nobleness — a certain  amount  or 
depravity ; and  yon  must  also  recollect  that  a full  development  and 
exercise  of  this  faculty  is  necessary  to  comprehend  spiritual  things  and 
the  character  of  the  Divine  Being ; for  without  reverence  your  intellect 
is  likely  to  mislead  you. 

To  Kestrain.— This  is  essential  when  by  extreme  reverence  you  are 
servile  and  slavish  toward  those  in  higher  rank  or  wealthier  position. 
You  should  recollect  that  when  homage  is  paid  to  an  unworthy  object, 
it  is  an  idolatrous  and  abject  condition  of  mind,  and  that  tyranny, 
slavery,  and  villainy  are  too  often  upheld  by  cringing,  debasing  ser- 
vitude. You  should  reverence  Deity,  truth,  and  old  age ; but  bend  and 
cringe  to  nothing  which  is  unworthy  of  homage.  Try  and  avoid  being 
reverential  toward  old  institutions  and  old  things  merely  because  they 
are  old.  The  new  that  has  grown  up  on  their  ruins  may  be  a thousand 
times  more  worthy  your  respect.  Avoid  antiquarian  hobbies,  or  slaving 
your  mind  in  the  search  for  ancient  rubbish.  Seek  for  and  find  more 
intelligent  sources  of  adoration  in  that  not  merely  sanctified  by  antiquity. 
Above  all,  cultivate  an  intelligent  appreciation,  not  a blind  worship,  of 
anything.  Eemember  that  even  the  Divine  Creator  w'ould  not  exact 
idolatrous  homage,  but  would  demand  your  adoration  only  so  far  as 
it  is  consistent  with  your  intelligent  appreciation  of  His  character  and 
bounties. 

BENEYOLENCE. 


Liberality,  sympathy,  and  the  desire  to  do  good.  We  give  it  four 
conditions : 

1st.  Sympathy. — The  deyelopment  of  the  back  part  gives  an  interest  in  the 
success  and  welfare  of  others,  tenderness  and  kindness  of  feeling. 

2nd.  Liberality. — Fulness  in  the  middle  part  gives  the  disposition  to  aid  others 
by  giving  or  lending  apart  from  any  special  sympathetic  feeling. 

3rd.  Philanthropy. — The  front  part  gives  a regard  for  general  welfare ; to 
assist  in  great  moral,  educational,  or  religious  enterprises ; often  aided  bj’  approba- 
tiveness. 

4th.  Relief  of  Necessity. — An  equal  development  of  the  faculty,  along  with 
large  conscientiousness;  judgment  and  caution  gives  the  disposition  only  to  relievo 
special  and  deserving  cases  from  a sense  of  duty. 

Very  Lauge. — Are  inclined  to  do  all  tho  good  in  your  power  and  bo  profusely 
liberal;  without  caution  largo,  would  bo  reckless  in  giving  ; with  small  aciiuisitivo- 
noss,  will  regard  property  only  as  a means  of  doing  good : aro  quite  likely  to  bo 
too  much  tho  Father  liountiful. 

j Large. — Are  naturally  kind-hearted  and  benevolent,  disposed  to  give  bountifull)- 
unless  restrained  by  other  powers;  with  small  or  weak  scllish  faculties  would  harm 
yourself  by  your  sympathy  for  others ; with  large  acquisitiveness  would  accumulate 
money,  and  then  dispense  it  freely ; with  largo  caution  and  domestic  faculties  would 
be  liberal,  but  would  make  charity  begin  at  homo. 
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T Have  a fair  share  of  sympathetic  feeling,  and  willinfflv  do  ffood  wTiPr« 

Sf’F  T? » 

by  other  cordri 

ThTigatiom^'®  religious  feeling  would  give  chiefly  from  a sense  of  moral 

fo?  sympathetic  and  benevolent  only  to  a limited  degree  • if  selfish 

facdties  are  large  will  think  of  self  in  everything ; with  large  frienSS  woS  be 

Httle  sympathy  and  liberality,  Ind  should  promote  it. 
bMALL,— Are  narrow-minded  and  mean;  have  so  httle  sympathy  and  braevolence 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  quite  deaf  to  the  cry  of  distress  oenevoience 


Gkoroe  Francis  Train,  the  ambitious 
Fanatic. — The  contour  exhibits  great  enter- 
prise and  daring,  unscrupulous  audacity, 
vigour,  and  coarseness,  along  with  unbounded 
self-reliance ; a boaster  and  demagogue ; not 
much  benevolence. 


Rowland  Hii  l,  the  originator  of  the  Penny 
Post,  the  far-sieiag  refonner. — A face  indi- 
cating great  ea  neatness,  projecting  power, 
sympathy,  and  geniality,  along  with  sensitive- 
ness and  high  quality  of  organization ; large 
benevolence. 


To  Cdltivate. — The  improvement  of  this  faculty  is  of  the  highest 
importance;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  charity;  and  without  charity 
human  society  would  have  but  few  attractions.  The  proper  cultivation 
of  benevolence  would  be  to  do  all  the  good  that  lies  in  our  power ; not 
lavish  profusion  in  giving,  but  practical  and  genuine  sympathy  running 
through  the  whole  current  of  life.  You  may  be  prayerful,  honest,  be- 
lieving, consistent  in  worldly-accepted  Christianity,  and  yet  sordid, 
narrow-minded,  unmerciful,  and  intolerant.  All  these  are  lessened  or 
destroyed  by  benevolence.  It  is  the  true  law  of  love,  and  comprises  the 
gist  of  that  important  injunction,  “ Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you."  You  should  also  recollect  that  success  in  life  largely 
depends  on  the  constant  manifestation  of  benevolence.  Tliose  who  are 
habitually  kind  arc  never  without  friends,  and  many  otherwise  serious  faults 
are  condoned  or  overlooked,  which,  if  combined  with  a sordid  and  selfish 
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■ spirit,  vould  blast  all  hopes  of  advancemcot ; and,  though  it  is  not  the 
highest  hencTolence  because  of  its  policy,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  its 
j absence.  You  should  learn  practically  “that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
^ than  to  receive.” 

To  Restrain. — This  is  necessary  where  foolish  and  lavish  generosity 
injures  others,  and  is  detrimental  to  ourselves.  You  should  learn  that 
Ti  charity  properly  begins  at  home,  and  that  kindnesses,  to  be  useful,  must 
be  directed  with  both  intelligence  and  honesty,  as  it  is  often  dishonest 
* to  ourselves  to  be  over-liberal.  You  should  be  rigidly  systematic  in 
exacting  the  return  of  everything  which  properly  belongs  to  you. 
^ Don’t  lend  and  forget.  Do  not  give  without  first  ascertaining  that  your 
V gifts  are  required  and  acceptable ; and  do  not  involve  yourself  with  the 
; acceptance  of  obligations  that  you  will  feel  compelled  to  be  always 
; paying.  A man  was  once  drowning ; an  impecunious  individual,  being 
; a good  swimmer,  rescued  him.  He  was  liberally  rewarded;  but  the 
I rescued  man  was  incessantly  dogged  by  his  rescuer  for  assistance. 
“ Saved  your  life,  you  know,”  was  the  ground  of  the  appeal.  At  last, 
after  gifts  innumerable,  the  patience  of  the  rescued  man  was  exhausted, 
and,  throwing  the  other  an  additional  sovereign,  exclaimed,  “ There ! 
if  you  ever  see  rne  drowning  again,  let  me  drown;  for  I am  tired  of 
being  saved.” 


Bishop  Frabir,  the  wide-awiiUo,  practical  MissD .-Easy-going,  artistic, imitativo. 

man  oi  the  world.— Inventive,  clear-headed,  but  no  iiowers  of  invention  or  originality 
determined,  and  executive. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

% 

Contrivance,  ingenuity,  and  planning  talent,  applied  either  to  business, 
to  mechanics,  art,  literature,  or  music.  It  has  four  conditions  ; 

1st.  Manual  DuxTKiiiTy.— The  lower  nnd  back  portion  gives  the  power  to  work 
with  case  and  dispatch — a sense  of  physical  Imndiricss. 

2nd.  CoNTnivANCE.— The  middle  portinn  gives  the  sense  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance, to  suggest  improvements,  and  the  desire  to  use  tools. 
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3rd.  Intention.— The  front  portion  adjoining  intellect  gives  the  desire  toi 
enginate  and  invent — to  apply  principles. 

4th.  Verbal  Construction.— The  top  portion  adjoining  ideality  gives  the  powerr 
ot  verbal  arrangement  and  method,  as  in  poetry,  oratory,  composition,  &c. 

Very  Large.- Have  a great  natural  power  of  construction,  an  incessant  desire 
to  plan  with  large  perceptive  organs;  are  capable  of  being  a mechanician  of  the 
first  order  ; with  large  literary  abilities,  would  be  pre-eminent  in  power  of  verbal' 
arrangement. 

Large.— Will  show  great  natural  powers  of  planning  and  devising  ways  andl 
means;  with/orm  and  size  large,  would  excel  in  mechanics;  with  large,  reflective,, 
and  perceptive  powers,  would  be  excellent  at  invention ; are  disposed  to  be  mechani- 
cal and  constructive  in  everything  you  do. 

Full.-— Have  a good  degree  of  ingenuity,  yet  no  great  natural  talent;  with; 
large  imitative  and  perceptive  powers,  would  excel  as  a practical  worker  orr 
copyist;  can  suggest  improvements,  and  plan  to  good  advantage,  yet  your  me- 
chanical skill  will  depend  on  other  faculties : are  not  highly  original. 

Average.^ — Have  a fair  degree  of  talent  for  devising  and  planning,  but  too  littler 
to  succeed  in  original  mechanism,  or  any  important  planning  operations ; willl 
frequently  have  to  depend  on  the  plans  of  others  ; may  be  a good  copyist  or  finisherr 
in  what  you  do,  but  are  not  original  or  ingenious  mechanically. 

Moderate. — Are  deficient  of  constructive  power,  and  if  perceptive  powers  are; 
weak,  would  be  rather  blundering  in  using  tools  ; with  large  form,  size,  imitation, , 
may  copy  readily  and  correctly,  but  cannot  depend  on  any  success  on  original  con-- 
struction. 

Small. — Are  likely  to  be  quite  awkward  and  bungling  in  using  tools,  as  applied! 
to  any  mechanical  employment ; when  devising  and  originating  are  required,  mayi 
copy  fairly  or  with  large  physical  perception  might  succeed  as  a workman,  butt 
without  these  are  a complete  blunderer. 


To  Cultivate. — As  thousands  fail,  not  from  lack  of  industry  or  pers»- 
verance,  but  from  want  of  ingenuity,  so  it  is  important  in  the  cultivationi 
of  this  faculty  that  everything  attempted  should  be  based  on  some  de- 
finite plan.  This  faculty,  applying  as  it  does  to  our  every  performance} 
in  life,  gives  business  and  mechanical  foresight.  He  who  has  it  largely? 
developed  sees  clearly  the  application  of  all  that  he  does  to-day  to  the? 
exigencies  of  to-morrow.  He  is  seldom  or  never  taken  by  surprise,  forr 
he  has  pei'haps  “prearranged”  the  work  of  months  or  years;  along  withi 
order  and  calculation  it  gives  system,  punctuality,  and  method,  and  is; 
equally  necessary  to  the  orator  or  poet  as  to  the  skilled  workman.. 
Many  good  workmen  are  deficient  of  it,  but  they  are  men  of  routine,, 
always,  working  in  a groove,  and  never  succeed  when  new  ideas  are  de-- 
manded.  By  always  laying  out  to-day  the  work  of  to-morrow ; by: 
arranging,  prearranging,  doing  all  by  method  and  system,  avoiding? 
servility  of  imitation,  your  chances  of  independence  and  success  will  be? 
largely  increased. 


To  Restrain. — This  is  essential  where  there  are  such  a succession  of  plans} 
presenting  themselves  to  the  mind,  that  too  many  things  are  attempted: 
and  impracticable  schemes  set  in  motion.  The  “perpetual  motion” 
mania  “belongs  to  the  excessive  action  of  this  faculty,”  not  properly  regu- 
lated by  that  reason  “tliat  suggested  the  law  of  gravitation.”  It  is  also  , 
necessary  to  restrain  it  when  valuable  t ime  is  lost  by  being  absorbed  withi 
the  patent-right  mania.  Along  witli  large  liope,  it  puts  an  endless  number' 
of  irons  in  the  fire;  and  when  continuity  is  also  deficient,  it  cuts  all  the' 
efforts  of  life  into  broken  fragments;  everything  tried,  but  nothingr 
finally  accomplished.  You  should  study  principles  of  action,  and  attempt 
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notliiDg  new  till  you  lifive  completed  the  old.  Tfike  the  plan  that  seems 
to  your  calm  judgment  the  most  feasible,  and  pursue  it  to  finality, 
remembering  that  between  two  stools  thousands  fall  to  the  ground. 


Tom  Faed,  r.a. — Aji  artist  face  indicating 
great  perception  and  sense  of  physical  har- 
mony, the  power  to  reproduce  touching  and 
pathetic  scenes  from  nature,  an  intense  and 
vigorous  character,  refinement  and  power 
blended,  strong  friendship,  ideality,  &c. 


Miall,  M.P.,  the  Eeformer,  writer,  and 
thinker. — A face  indicating  intense  thought, 
continuity,  and  perseverance  (reflection  pre- 
ponderating over  perception),  great  mental 
vigour,  and  fine  quality,  along  with  high  moral 
powers. 


IDEALITY. 

The  poetical  feeling,  sense  of  refinement,  perfection,  and  beauty.  We 
give  it  four  conditions  : 

1st.  Imagination. — The  back  part  adjoining  sublimity  gives  the  power  to  em- 
bellish and  magnify,  to  fully  represent  by  imagery  what  the  mind  feels. 

2nd.  Eefinement. — The  middle  part  gives  general  polish  and  taste,  the  feeling  of 
poetic  sympathy,  and  love  of  style  and  beauty  in  dross,  manners,  &c. 

3rd.  Love  of  Peufection. — The  front  part  adjoining  intellect  gives  the  desire  to 
realize  the  highest  perfection  in  character,  in  art,  literature,  music,  or  mechanism. 

4th.  Fastidiousness. — A general  fulness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  faculty,  along 
with  high  sensitiveness,  gives  the  feeling  of  uncongeniality  to  others  in  tastes,  habits, 
and  pursuits,  frequently  a morbid  refinement. 

Very  Laroe. — Have  an  intense  desire  for  perfection,  and  cannot  tolerate  the 
slightest  deviation  from  it ; with  high  organic  quality  will  bo  fastidious  and  squea- 
mish, and  without. good  intellectual  power  would  bo  erratic,  visionary,  and  highly 
impractical;  with  other  powers  suitable  have  the  foundation  for  the  highest  order  of 
poetry,  &c. 

Laroe. — Have  a lively  imagination,  and  a strong  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  per- 
fect in  nature,  art,  or  oratory ; and  with  equally  good  inleUeotual  power  will  be  often 
brilliant  and  versatile  in  your  ideas;  will  keenly  desire  perfection  in  every  thing, 
yet  with  deficient  perception  are  sure  to  bo  impractical ; with  largo  form  and  colour 
would  delight  in  flowers  and  artistical  productions,  or  with  strong  mechanical  facul- 
tic.s  would  excel  in  the  higher  branches  of  art  and  mechanism. 

' Fui.r,. — Have  a fair  degree  of  refinement,  and  at  times  will  feel  strongly  the 
sense  of  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  but  are  likely  to  bo  more  practical  than  imagiua- 

» 2 
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tive ; with  a fine  quality  of  organisation  have  sufficient  taste  and  refinement  in 
whatever  you  are  otherwise  qualified  to  do. 

Average.— .^e  generally  practical  and  everydaylike,  not  visionary  or  disposed  to 
much  imagination ; may  feel  poetry,  hut  are  not  metaphorical ; with  otherwise  good 
practical  talents  are  not  likely  to  soar  far  above  mother  earth;  with  a fine 
organic  tom  may,  however,  show  sufficient  taste  in  whatever  you  attempt. 

Moderate.— Are  too  deficient  of  imagination  to  realize  any  success  in  poetical 
imagery,  and  if  your  organization  otherwise  is  coarse  are  liable  to  fall  into  grossness 
and  vulgarisms ; with  a good  intellect  and  moral  power  may  show  no  special  want 
of  refinement  and  ideality  of  feeling. 

Small. — Are  decidedly  lacking  in  taste  and  refinement,  intensely  practical  and 
commonplace  in  manners  and  feeling,  and  unless  organic  quality  is  tolerably  high 
are  apt  to  neglect  and  despise  everything  tending  to  refinement. 

To  Cultivate.— In  doing  this  it  is  first  necessary  to  understand  the 
true  value  of  culture  in  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  character. 
Think  of  what  the  world  would  be  without  its  infinite  and  varied 
beauties  impressing  themselves  on  the  imagination,  and  also  what 
social  life  would  be  if  all  the  graces  and  amenities  given  by  this  faculty 
were  taken  out  of  it.  You  should  recollect  that  elegance  of  dress  and 
manners  are  essential  to  civilization,  that  human  existence  is  only 
valuable  to  oui’selves  and  the  world  in  proportion  as  we  aspire  to  per- 
fection, that  beauty  is  as  useful  as  plainness,  and  that  to  sneer  at 
elegance  and  refining  influences  shows  a positive  weakness  of  under- 
standing and  lowness  of  feeling.  There  is  no  need  of  being  artificial, 
vain,  or  visionary  ; but  you  should  learn  that  poetry,  painting, 
eloquence,  refined  manners,  and  dress  are  unfading  charms  with  which 
the  world  is  becoming  more  acquainted.  Avoid  vulgarity  of  language, 
read  works  of  imagination,  study  flowers  and  botany,  hang  your  walls 
with  whatever  is  beautiful  to  the  eye,  hear  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
and  speakers,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  true  everywhere. 

To  Restrain. — This  is  essential  where  it  leads  to  artificiality  of  life 
and  character  and  bombastic  exaggeration  of  speech.  You  should 
especially  avoid  all  fastidiousness  and  squeamishuess  in  regard  to  that 
which  is  honest  and  true,  “ but  plain,”  recollecting  that  while  the 
cabbage  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  rose  it  is  of  far  greater  prac- 
tical value.  You  must  recollect  that  dress  does  not  constitute  the  man 
or  woman,  and  that  great  gentility  may  be  closely  allied  to  great  self- 
imposed  deception,  and  to  be  conventional  is  to  bo  servile.  You  should 
learn  that  the  gewgaws  of  fashion  are  only  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
they  are  subordinate  to  the  person.  Speak  plainly,  without  mincing 
and  selecting  “rosewater”  sentences;  be  earnest,  direct,  and  practical, 
making  efficiency,  vigour,  brevity,  and  simplicity  the  faithful  guides  of 
every  action. 

SUBLIMITY. 

Sense  of  the  vast  and  magnificent,  of  the  endless,  sublime,  and  infinite. 
We  give  it  three  conditions  : 

let.  Love  oe  Grandeur.— The  front  p.nrt  adjoining  ideality  gives  a love  of 
scenery,  of  the  picturesque  and  grand  in  nature.  r . j * 

2nd.  Love  of  the  SuRlime. — Tho  Lack  part  gives  a sense  of  tho  wild,  terrific, 

and  extravagant.  _ . n • c 

3rd.  Exransiveness. — The  middle  part  gives  a sense  of  tho  vast,  endless,  mtinito, 

as  in  astronomy,  space,  &c. 
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Veuy  I.i.^koe. — Arc  a passionate  admirer  of  the  wild  and  romantie  in  nature,  and 
are  highly  capable  of  reiilizing  the  boundlessness  of  space,  the  grandeur  and 
Bublimitv  of  natural  phenomena,  as  shown  in  lightning  and  thunder  and  the  com- 
motion of  the  elements. 

Large. — Are  a keen  admirer  of  the  grand  and  terrific  in  nature ; love  a grand 
prospect  and  mountain  scenery ; and  if  a traveller,  would  never  weary  while  nature 
entertained  you  with  her  varied  and  mighty  movements  and  her  rugged  and  lofty 

peaks.  _ . • i 1 -U1 

Full. — ^Will  admire  and  enjoj''  mountain  scenery,  thunder  and  lightning,  tolerably 

well,  but  are  not  excessively  enraptured ; with  a large  intellect  and  a practical  tem- 
perament would  appreciate  without  enthusiasm. 

Average. — Are  not  a lover  of  the  sublime  and  vast ; may  fairly  appreciate  it,  but 
will  let  other  matters  arrest  your  attention  in  preference ; without  ideaUty  fully 
developed  would  bo  quite  practical. 

Moderate. — Are  deficient  of  the  sense  of  the  sublime,  are  not  awe-struck  at  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  universe,  and  without  ideality  would  be  quite  prosaic 
and  practical. 

Small. — Have  little  or  no  sense  of  the  grand  and  infinite  as  displayed  in  nature, 
and  if  marvellousness  and  ideality  are  small  will  go  through  life  with  a muck-rake, 
seeing  no  grandeur  or  beauty  anywhere. 

To  Cultivate. — The  most  effectual  methods  are,  first,  travelling  if 
possible ; or  if  this  is  not  practicable,  constant  and  systematic  study  by 
the  aid  of  the  telescope  and  microscope.  You  should  live  if  possible  in 
a rugged  mountain  region,  as  those  who  inhabit  such  regions — as  the 
Scotch  and  Swiss — have  this  faculty  highly  developed.  A crowded,  busy 
city  life  is  unfavourable  to  its  cultivation ; solitude,  communion  with 
nature,  reading  (if  the  intellect  can  appreciate  them)  Milton,  parts  of 
Shakespeare  and  Byron,  the  Psalms,  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  all  subjects 
treating  poetically  on  astronomy  or  on  the  infinite  nature  and  works  of 
the  divine  Creator. 

To  Kesteain. — To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  promote  a practical  earthly 
feeling,  the  vast  and  boundless  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
you  should  shut  out  resolutely  all  engrossing  contemplation  of  them; 
should  live  in  the  midst  of  practical,  every-day  people  who  are  more 
inclined  to  go  down  with  the  spade  than  up  with  a balloon ; the  real  and 
useful  should  take  precedence  in  all  your  thoughts,  and  you  should  avoid 
all  solitude,  staying  at  home ; or,  if  you  travel,  go  on  business  and  attend 
to  your  business ; talk  prose,  keep  a ledger,  learn  to  bo  commonplace 
and  realistic,  keep  your  wings  clipped,  try  and  become  clever  in  the 
ordinary  chit-chat  of  society,  and  you  may  soon  become  clever  enough 
to  regard  a fashionable  coterie  as  infinitely  more  interesting  than  the 
whole  universe. 


IMITATION. 

Tlie  ability  to  copy  and  pattern  from  others ; to  mimic  and  imitate 
what  we  see  or  hear.  We  give  it  four  conditions  : 

1st.  Mimicry. — The  front  part  adjoining  mirthfulnoss  gives  the  power  to  act  as 
others  act,  to  represent  whatever  is  ludicrous  or  peculiar. 

2nd.  Assimilation  to  Others. — The  upper  part  adjoining  bonevolonce  gives 
the  desire  to  adapt  ourselves  to  others  and  to  society  in  manners,  speech,  &c. 

_ 3rd.  Mechanical  Copying. — The  back  part  gives  the  sense  of  mechanical  imita- 
tion— to  take  patterns  of  what  wo  see. 

4th.  Servility. — The  lower  part  adjoining  ideality  gives  tho  dosire  to  copy 
others  in  manners,  dress,  fashion,  spoech,  &c. 

Very  Largb. — Are  capable  of  imitating  to  the  life,  can  hardly  speak  without 
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postipulating ; will  often  unconsciously  mimic  others,  and  unless  self-esteem  and 
dignity  are  large  ai-e  likely  at  times  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a buffoon  • mth 
other  faculties  proportionately  suitable,  would  make  an  inimitable  actor.  ’ 
Large.— Have_  a great  ability  to  copy  and  take  a pattern  from  what  you  see' 
done,  are  highly  imitative ; with  good  language  and  intuition,  can  mimic  verbally  • 
to  the  hfe,  and  with  good  mechanical  powers  would  excel  in  imitating  fromi 
models,  &c.  ® 

quite  able  to  copy,  and  may  succeed  fairly  as  a mimic ; ; 
yet  m all  that  you  attempt  to  imitate  you  will  have  to  be  assisted  by  other  large  facul-  • 
ties,  or  you  will  fail  in  reaching  more  than  comparative  success. 

Average.  Can  copy  fairly,  ljut  with  considerable  effort  may  mimic  some  special  I 
peci^anty,  but  can  never  be  versatile  and  clever  at  imitating ; must  trust  other  ■ 
faculties  and  means  for  accurate  copying. 

Moderate.  Can  mimic  little  or  none  ; with  good  form,  size,  construction,  may  ■ 
be  a good  or  excellent  draughtsman,  but  are  original,  not  imitative. 

Small.— Are  not  fond  of  copying,  dislike  to  do  as  others  do,  would  completely 
taU  as  a mimic ; decidedly  inclmed  to  originality  in  everything. 


Hepwoeth  Dixon,  author  and  verbal  de-  Toole,  the  versatile  actor  and  man  of  m.inj 
Uneator  of  character,  manner.s,  &c. — Face  in-  parts.  — Face  indicates  a plastic  and  rapid 
dicatesfearlessncssiunboundedself-confldonce,  comprehension  of  character,  and  ability  for 
independence,  with  finely-developed  descriptive  wgorously  successful  imitation, 
powers. 

To  Cultivate. — As  the  function  o!f  this  organ  does  not  lie  merely  in 
mimicry  or  mechanical  imitation,  but  in  enabling  us  to  adapt  ourselves 
with  facility  to  others,  and  to  our  conditions  in  life,  its  cultivation  is 
frequently  indispensable.  The  power  to  reproduce  and  copy  preserves, 
not  only  facsimiles  of  the  treasures  of  all  ages,  but  enables  us  to  par- 
tially rival  nature  in  the  reproduction  of  her  varied  types  of  beauty  and 
utility.  You  should  persist  in  imitating  some  certain  desirable  thing 
until  you  become  master  of  what  you  attempt ; should  imitate  every- 
thing you  see  worthy  of  imitation.  Avoid  singularity  and  e.xclusiveuess ; 
V.)ut  try  and  become  homogeneous  with  whatever  society  you  are  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  associate  with,  recollecting  that  the  jicrfect  imitation 
of  what  wo  SCO  and  hear  is  a gift  that^  rightly  used,  may  lead  to  fortune  and 
fame ; and  if  you  despise  the  act  of  copying  others,  remember  tliat  it  is 
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only  weakness  to  copy  that  which  is  degrading  and  puerile,  and  noble 
to  imitate  whatever  is  grand,  beautiful,  and  true. 

To  Eestkain.— To  do  this  resolutely  avoid  every  form  of  plagiarism 
within  your  power ; be  yourself,  individual  and  original.  If  you  are  a 
mechanic,  artist,  orator,  writer,  or  man  of  business,  seek  to  set  up  ^ur 
own  models,  and  accept  a copy  only  from  necessity.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
a little  singularity  of  dress  and  manners.  Choose  to  be  independent. 
What  your  friend  or  neighbour  does,  that  don’t  you  do  simply  because 
they  did  it.  Dress  for  elegance  and  comfort,  not  for  fashion,  remem- 
bering that  the  servility  of  fashionable  usages  is  a degrading  toadyism, 
unworthy  of  an  original  or  independent  man  or  woman.  Follow  nature, 
not  art  or  artifice,  and  you  may  eventually  shake  oflf  a yoke  of  bondage 
that  involuntarily  compels  you  to  do  what  your  dignity  and  better 
judgment  would  condemn. 


An  Aztec.— Indicating  little  brain  power  Dickens.— A contour  denoting  marvellously 

and  no  reason;  harmless,  but  idiotic;  no  wit  minute  and  accurate  perception,  along  witn 
or  humour.  power  of  verbal  and  mimetic  delineation,  large 

humour  and  mirtli,  acute  sensitiveness,  with 
indomitable  wiU  and  independence. 

MIRTHFULNESS. 

Sense  of  the  absurd,  ludicrous,  and  funny  ; the  foundation  of  wit  and 
humour.  We  give  it  four  conditions  : 

1st.  Sense  of  Wit. — Tho  inner  part  adjoining  causalty  and  comparison  gives 
the  power  of  spontaneous  witticism,  tho  apt  and  witty  retort  or  repartee. 

2nd.  Sense  of  IIumouu. — Tlio  lower  part  gives  tho  capacity  for  humour,  droll 
sayings,  and  general  jollity  of  disposition. 

3rd.  Sense  op  the  liuniciious. — The  outer  part  gives  a sense  of  tho  ludicrous 
and  grotesque  in  manners,  actions,  such  .as  tho  hroad  face,  tho  pantomimic,  &c. 

4th.  1’leasantky. — Tho  upper  part  gives  the  sense  of  general  pleasantness  of 
feeling  and  speech,  the  jocular,  bantering,  &c. 

Veuy  Laiioe. — Are  exceedingly  ([uick  and  apt  at  turning  everything  into  ridieule; 
are  disposed  to  throw  ofl’  constant  saliios  of  wit;  facetious  to  a fault;  and  unless 
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you  have  henevolence,  dipiity,  and  good  judgment  to  restrain  you,  may  find  yourself 
dreaded  and  disliked.  With  large  imitation  and  sociability,  'would  be  popular,  though 
perhaps  feared  by  all. 

Labge. — Are  highly  disposed  to  bo  -witty ; a keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and 
comical ; are  fond  of  making  fun  for  others.  With  large  imitation,  would  make  an 
excellent  actor.  With  a good  intellect,  would  write  and  speak  racily  and  wittily ; 
but  if  the  organization  is  coarse  aj:d  dignity  deficient,  wdll  be  very  liable  to  indulge 
in  •witticisms  that  are  neither  creditable  nor  manly.  Without  intellectual  acute- 
ness, are  more  fond  of  fun  than  capable  of  producing  it. 

Full. — Have  a good  share  of  mirthful  feeling;  can  relish  jokes  highly,  but  are 
not  constantly  witty.  With  large  comparison  and  combativeness,  would  be  ironical 
or  bitter ; -with  large  hope  and  benevolence,  cheerful  and  genial  in  witticism.  Can 
bo  grave  and  earnest ; have  wit  and  humour  principally  when  stronglj’-  called  out ; 
or  -with  small  comparison  would  be  less  really  witty  than  a lover  of  funny  and 
grotesque  things. 

Average. — Can  perceive  jokes  and  relish  fun,  but  are  not  gifted  with  wit  and 
humour.  May  -^dth  the  assistance  of  other  powerful  faculties  exhibit  occasional 
flashes  of  wit,  but  the  character  is  not  ruled  by  it ; are  generally  grave  and  sober. 

Moderate. — Have  now  and  then  witty  ideas  onlj-.  Can  appreciate  fun  fairly 
with  the  assistance  of  good  comparison  and  perception,  but  -will  not  lay  out  much 
in  either  time  or  money  to  gratify  your  risibilities. 

Small. — Will  make  little  or  no  fun,  are  generally  stolid  and  straight-faced ; 
with  large  reverence  and  dignity,  -will  frown  on  everything  approaching  to  fun  or 
levity;  are,  toad-Uke,  “immobile  ” when  fim  is  going. 

To  Cultivate. — You  should  first  understand  that  this  is  an  intellec- 
tual faculty,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  equally  important  with  that  of 
reason.  It  adjoins  reason  or  causalty,  and  assists  the  judgment  in 
ascertaining  the  true  or  false  by  seeing  the  congruity  or  incongruity  of 
ideas  and  suggestions.  Its  cultivation  is  also  a valuable  aid  to  health  by 
stimulating  cheerfulness,  and  preventing  over-seriousness  and  despon- 
dency, assisting  digestion  and  placidity  of  feeling.  You  should  recollect 
that  true  wit  is  the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  highest,  order  of 
intellectuality.  The  gifted  aud  original  man  of  wit  is  the  leader  of 
every  assembly — the  master  of  ceremonies  in  public  or  private ; for  he 
can  annihilate  whole  edifices  of  reason  and  logic  by  a few  brilliant  and 
witty  verbal  flourishes.  He  may  not  be  a reasoner  or  thinker ; not  a 
man  of  science  or  mathematics ; but  if  he  is  truly  witty  he  is  more 
than  equal  to  all.  You  should  read  the  works  of  the  principal  humour- 
ists ; witness  comedy,  not  tragedy ; learn  amusing  anecdotes,  and  excite 
mirth  in  others  by  relating  them,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  man  is 
the  only  animal  that  can  laugh,  but  that  he  laughs  because  he  is  more 
than  an  animal. 

To  Eestrain. — This  is  essential  -when  perverted  wit  leads  into  buf- 
foonery, or  when  "we  pain  and  injure  others  by  constant  lampooning  and 
ridicule.  Let  benevolence  and  dignity  guide  you,  and  under  such  control 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  witty ; especially  don’t  allow  yourself 
to  be  constantly  amused  with  childish  trifles;  be^scrious,  earnest,  manly, 
or  womanly;  don’t  laugh  in  the  wrong  place  1 and  learn  that  to  be 
merely  jolly  or  funny  will  at  length  weary  your  most  intimate  Irienrt ; 
don’t  make  it  your  liighest  ambition  to  earn  the  sobriquet  of  ‘ jolly 
fellow,”  as  you  can  be  that,  aiul  not  bn  very  high  ; lot  your  witticisms  be 
always  subordinate  to  good  taste  and  a cultivated  judgment;  and  try  anrt 
realize  the  groat  fact  that  there  is  a time  both  for  weeping  and  laughmg, 
and  that  life  is  not  a perpetual  joke. 
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Darwin-.— Immeiisoly-developed  oL-seiring 
and  classifying  faouUie-s,  average  reason,  de- 
ficient spirituality,  great  will  and  practicality, 
lu-ge  inuviduality. 


Carltle. — Small  perceptives,  great  reason, 
low  hope,  intense  ttoughtfulness  and  sym- 
pathy, a large  brain,  strong  friendship,  with 
i-ugged  independence  and  vigour. 


INDIYIDTJALITY. 

Power  of  physical  observation ; rapid  identification  and  comprehension 
of  natural  objects  or  ideas ; desire  to  see.  We  give  it  three  conditions  : 

1st.  Desire  for  Seeing. — The  lower  part  gives  the  desire  to  notice  and  examine 
physical  objects. 

2nd.  Mental  Observation. — The  upper  part  gives  the  power  to  quickly  com- 
prehend ideas  and  suggestions  of  an  internal  bearing. 

3rd.  Inquisitiveness. — The  middle  part  gives  the  inquisitive  and  curious  disposi- 
tion— a desire  to  know  from  mere  curiosity. 

Very  Large. — Are  insatiable  in  your  desire  to  see,  know,  and  examine  every- 
thing ; a rapid  and  definite  observer,  eager  to  know  all,  see  all,  and  comprehend  ail, 
and  if  memory  is  strong  enough  to  retain  what  you  collect,  would  in  time  be  a 
■walking  oncwclopisdia. 

Large. — Have  a great  desire  to  see  and  know  aU  that  is  passing  around  you  ; are 
very  quick  of  perception  ; have  presence  of  mind,  and  readiness  in  understanding 
whatever  is  told  or  shown  to  you ; without  a good  memor)^  however,  may  be  in- 
capable of  retaining  a tithe  of  what  this  faculty  presents  to  your  mind. 

Full. — Are  rather  observing  and  specific  in  individual  comprehension  of  objects 
and  ideas ; capable  of  much  quickness  of  perception,  and  if  memory  is  propor- 
tionately good  would  make  a rather  apt  scholar ; but  with  deficient  rofiectivo 
faculties  would  not  sufficiently  digest  what  is  present  to  your  mind. 

Average. — Have  some  curiosity  to  seo  and  o.xamine,  but  will  be  occasionally  slow 
in  grasping  and  comprehending  the  nature  of  what  you  see  and  hear;  will  perhaps 
forget  names,  or  lose  present  recollection  of  a circumstance,  yet  with  a reasonable 
time  to  think  and  examine  will  show  no  special  deficiency. 

Moderate. — Are  rather  deficient  in  palpable,  ready  observation ; occasionally 
absent-minded,  or  recollect  when  too  late ; not  sufficiently  wide  awake  in  rcforenco 
to  surroundings,  and  if  reflection  and  continuity  are  large  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  applying  your  mind  to  new  objects;  with  these  deficient,  may  do  fairly. 

Small. — Aro  quite  weak  in  physical  perception,  often  absent-minded,  and  unless 
sustained  by  other  large  faculties  this  deficiency  will  unlit  you  for  many  practical 
pursuits. 

To  Cdltivate. — As  this  faculty  afifuots  both  perceptive  uud  rofiectivo 
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intellect,  its  cultivation  in  this  practical  age  is  highly  important.  Many 
great  scholars  have  been  deficient  of  it,  but  those  with  versatility  of 
cleverness  and  great  power  of  adapting  and  applying  their  knowledge 
invariably  have  it  large.  There  are  some  pui*suits  in  w’hich  it  is  indis- 
pensable (those  who  have  to  superintend  others)  to  decide  quickly as 

men  or  women  of  business,  barristers,  doctors,  and  school  teachers;  it  is 
rapidly  cultivated  by  travel,  by  artistical  pursuits  and  drawing,  by  wait- 
ing on  customers  in  a shop,  and  in  all  pursuits  in  which  the  mind  is 
outwardly  and  constantly  on  the  alert ; you  should  avoid  all  unnecessary 
pondeiing,  and  seek  constant  means  of  observation  ; take  stock  of  what- 
ever meets  the  eye,  and  live  more  in  sympathy  with  surrounding  obiects 
and  influences. 

To  Restrain. — This  is  necessary  when  we  are  led  into  a meddliug 
curiosity  to  feed  the  vision  with  every  insignificant  and  passing  object  or 
circumstance,  to  the  exclusion  of  matters  of  importance ; you  should 
remember  that  its  excessive  action  renders  the  mind  superficial,  a mere 
objectless  kaleidoscope  of  evanescent  impressions  ; when  you  see  others 
gape  and  gaze,  shut  your  eyes  and  think ; don’t  go  with  the  crowd  after 
novelty,  but  devote  much  time  to  reading  and  contemplation ; resolve  to 
learn  few  things,  but  learn  them  well  and  digest  them  after  learning ; 
walk  with  your  head  reflectively,  not  thrown  back,  and  determine  to  be 
more  thorough  and  less  superficial. 

FORM. 

Sense  and  recollection  of  shape,  configuration,  outline,  faces,  &c.  <fec. 
We  give  it  three  conditions  : 

1st.  Memory  of  Faces. — The  upper  part  adjoining  indiriduality  gives  the  power 
to  recollect  features  and  general  expression. 

2nd.  Object  Forming. — The  outer  part  next  to  size  gives  the  power  to  form 
objects,  such  as  in  drawing,  &c. 

3rd.  Artistic  Regularity. — The  inner  and  lower  part  gives  the  sense  of  artistic 
harmony  in  physical  objects. 

Very  Large. — Will  never  forget  the  countenance  of  persons  and  form  of  things 
once  arresting  attention ; will  (if  eyesight  is  good)  understand  shapes  at  a great 
distance ; with  equally  large  size  would  draw  to  the  life. 

Large. — Will  remember  distinctly  for  a long  period  everything  that  has  a definite 
shape;  are  extremely  fond  of  harmony  in  forms;  will  know  by  sight  numbers  of 
persons  whom  you  may  bo  unable  to  name ; with  size  and  constructiveness  large 
would  succeed  in  designing  and  drawing,  and  with  colour  largo  have  the  leading 
faculties  for  a good  artist. 

Full. — Will  recognise  persons’  countenances,  &c.,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
but  may  make  occasional  mistakes  ; with  other  perceptive  organs  prominent  would 
show  no  marked  deficiency  ; could  probably  draw  fairly  with  attention  and 
practice. 

Average. — Have  a fair  recollection  of  external  shapes  and  forms,  but  are  by  no 
moans  gifted  in  this  branch  of  memory  ; would  require  to  keep  the  olq’ect  before 
vour  eye  to  draw  well ; may  not  entirely  forget,  but  will  often  only  partially  recol- 
lect faces,  &c. 

Moderate. — Are  quite  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  persons  unless  you  pay  especial 
attention  to  observing  them : could  not  draw  and  shape  objects  without  much 
diniculty,  would  require  compass  and  rule. 

Small. — Have  a very  indistinct  recollection  of  persons,  shapes,  &c.  ; liable  to  be 
constantly  mistaken. 

To  Cultivate. — Tliore  is  no  motliod  of  cultivation  equal  to  that  of 
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Bystematically  dravnng  the  form  of  every  object  worthy  of  notice. 
Studying  the  varied  forms  of  the  thousands  of  figures  and  faces  we  see, 
and  trying  to  reproduce  them  by  lines,  curves,  and  angles,  as  in  drawing; 
the  study  of  botauy  and  the  natural  sciences  generally  are  excellent, 
for  the  infinite  and  varied  forms  throughout  nature  are  defined  according 
to  class  and  production,  so  there  can  be  no  deception  to  the  eye. 
Correct  spelling  has  much  to  do  with  this  faculty,  remembering  the 
length  and  arrangement  of  words  not  pronounced  phonetically.  You 
should  not  allow  a day  to  pass  without  trying  to  draw  and  reproduce 
some  object  that  interests  you. 

To  Restrain. — This  is  seldom  necessary,  except  where  irregularities 
of  shape  and  form  are  painful  to  the  eye  and  affect  the  nervous  system. 
The  great  portrait  paintei'.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  induced  disease  in 
tiiis  faculty  by  habitually  painting  persons  from  memory,  his  powerful 
form  and  other  faculties  retaining  a distinct  recollection  of  the  sitter, 
and  by  resuming  his  seat  at  his  easel  the  form  of  the  subject  appeared 
exactly  as  it  appeared  in  reality.  Hallucinations  are  often  attributable 
to  a diseased  condition  of  form. 


Animal  Nodilitt. — A physiognomy  denot- 
ing sagacity,  intuitive  penetration,  memory, 
devoWness,.  dignity,  courage,  along  with  all 
the  higher  animal  instincts ; a noblo  dog. 


Hahrison  Wbir,  the  Artist  and  Animal 
Draughtsman.  — A contour  indicating  largo 
perception,  power  of  aecurate  measurement, 
strong  independence  and  vigour  of  character, 
without  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  largo 
size  form,  &o. 


SIZE. 

The  sense  of  bulk  magnitude,  proportion;  power  to  judge  of  relative 
size  and  weight  of  objects.  We  give  it  three  conditions : 

Tho  outer  part  of  the  faculty  adjoining  weight  gives 
2^  weight,  as  in  shootii,  tluwvin^ 

esti^'t«  ^ ^ ^ ^‘orouTioN.-The  inner  part  next  to  form  gives  tlie  power  to 
drlwfng.  "^^oh  one  object  boars  toward  anotber-asLting  form,  as  in 

buik'^'as^tlmnwL''’'  I’owor  of  readily  computing 

Duiic,  as  tolling  the  weight,  diameter,  size,  &c.  of  any  article  or  object. 
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Very  Large.— Possess  a wonderful  accuracy  in  determining  the  size  and  relative 
bulk  of  objects,  are  intuitively  correct,  and  will  require  little  or  no  aid  from 
measuring  appliances. 

^ ^ good  judge  of  bulk,  an  excellent  talent  for  measuring  proportion 
and  tlie  rclativo  sizes  of  objects  j of  detecting  errors  in  supposed  perpendiculars 
and  angles ; with,  large  weight  added  would  excel  as  a marksman,  with  large  form 
would  draw  with  great  accuracy. 

Poll.— Can  measure  distances  and  estimate  bulk  tolerably  well,  but  will  show  no 
remarkable  talent  in  it;  with  other  faculties  correspondingly  large  will  show 
no  palpable  deficiency,  but  will  not  be  equal  to  judging  hairs’ -breadths  by  the  eye. 

Average.  Can  measure  bulk,  but  not  sufficiently  well  to  dispense  with  measuring 
appliances ; will  find  yourself  occasionally  mistaken  in  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  objects ; with  large  form  might,  however,  draw  tolerably  well. 

htoDERATE. — Al’e  deficient  in  the  talent  of  measuring  and  estimating  by  the  eye ; 
with  practice,  along  with  other  well-developed  organs,  may  do  fairly,  but  must  be 
careful  about  trusting  your  judgment. 

Small.— Are  liable  to  bo  quite  inaccurate,  may  distinguish  between  mountains 
and  molehills,  but  are  likely  to  be  correct  only  by  accident,  not  intuition. 

To  Cultivate. — This  is  essential  in  many  pursuits  where  weighing 
and  estimating  are  required.  Valuers,  dealers  in  stock,  grocers,  archi- 
tects and  builders,  engineers,  &c.,  require  it  fully  or  largely  developed. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  dranghtsman  and  artist,  and  by  aiding  quanti- 
ties and  proportion  is  a valuable  assistance  to  mathematicians  and  men 
of  letters.  You  should  study  the  laws  of  physical  gradation,  and  try 
to  estimate  the  relative  power  of  each  grade  relatively  to  size.  Freehand 
drawing  is  an  excellent  means  of  cultivation,  and  also  the  antipodean 
studies  of  astronomy  and  microscopical  researches ; its  cultivation, 
however,  will  largely  depend  on  the  pursuit  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

To  Eestrain  is  seldom  necessary,  except  you  acquire  a measuring 
mania,  and  are  incessantly  pained  by  witnessing  disproportion,  in  which 
case  strive  to  learn  that  irregularity  of  size,  as  well  as  form  and  colour, 
to  a great  extent  constitutes  nature’s  harmony. 

WEIGHT. 

Balancing  power,  sense  of  gravity,  power  to  climb,  ride,  preserve 
equilibrium  and  steadiness  of  physical  action.  We  give  it  three  con- 
ditions : 

1st.  Power  to  Equipoise.— The  outer  portion  of  the  faculty  gives  the  power  of 
physical  control  and  steadiness,  as  in  balancing,  &c. 

2nd.  Sense  of  Force  in  Machinery. — The  inner  part  adjoining  size  g^ives  the 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  resisting  power  in  machinery  and  other  objects  in  motion, 
to  obtain  mechanical  equilibrium. 

3rd.  Mental  Steadiness. — The  middle  part  gives  the  power  of  mental  coolness, 
steadiness  of  hand  and  aim,  as  in  shooting,  throwing,  &c. 

Very  Large. — Have  a wonderful  power  of  balancing,  climbing,  and  can  doter- 
mino  tho  force  of  resistance  and  weight  with  astonishing  accuracy ; would  feel  at 
homo  aloft  or  in  a balloon.  _ 

Large. — Could  walk  well  on  a high,  narrow  place,  ride  gracefully  with  pracnce, 
shoot  correctly,  have  a cool  and  steady  head  and  hand,  and  are  hardly  likely  to  lose 
your  footing;  would  enjoy  tho  sense  of  motion,  dancing,  &c. 

Full. — Will  ordinarily  keep  your  centre  of  gravity  well;  but  with  caution 
large,  would  venture  little ; with  practice,  coiiM  ride  well,  and  balance  your  body 
easily  and  rather  gracefully  in  walking,  &o. ; are  fully  able  to  estimate  gravity  and 

resistance.  . , . r ■ r 

Average. — Will  balance  yourself  fairly,  but  will  not  be  noted  for  riding  or 
climbing  talent — would  never  rivid  Illondiu,  and  with  largo  caution  will  bo  muen 
more  fond  of  terra  Jlrnta  than  aerial  suspension. 
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Moderate. — Have  a deficient  sense  of  balancing  power,  a timidity  or  uncertainty 
in  climbing,  and  would  bo  unsuitable  for  any  pursuit  requiring  coolness  at  a high 

elevation ; are  not  sailor-like.  _ 

Small.— Have  little  or  no  perception  of  gravity,  easily  thrown  down  and  lose  your 

footing,  will  never  succeed  as  a balloonist. 

To  CoLTiVATB. — As  this  faculty  gives  steadiness,  ease,  and  a certain 
gracefulness  to  all  our  physical  movements,  its  cultivation  is  often  veiy 
important.  All  first-class  marksmen,  equestrians,  dancers,  and  acrobats, 
have  it  large.  It  is  necessary  to  the  engineer  and  machinist  in  compre- 
hending the  force  and  resisting  power  in  various  parts  of  machinery,  and 
it  is  indispensable  to  the 'mathematical  astronomer  who  weighs  worlds 
and  computes  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  You  should  as  far 
as  possible  practice  climbing,  riding,  turn  acrobatic,  practise  sleight  of 
hand,  walk,  dance,  run,  and  endeavour  to  render  yourself  as  aerial  as  is 
consistent  with  human  methods  of  locomotion. 

To  Restrain  is  necessary  when  the  faculty  prompts  you  to  abandon 
useful  duties  to  become  a mountebank.  Recollect  that  it  iq  a gift  in  which 
monkeys  excel  men  coder  all  circumstances,  and  a fame  won  by  its  exer- 
cise as  far  from  being  \he  highest  of  rational  and  noble  achievements. 

COLOUR. 

Sense  of  colour  in  nature,  p..  t“eption  of  gradation  of  tints,  power  to 
match  colours  and  perceive  their  distinction  as  in  the  rainbow,  kaleidos- 
cope, chromatrope,  (ko.  'We  give  it  fci^ree  conditions  : 

, 1st.  Eecollection  oe  Colour. — The  lower  part  of  the  faculty  gives  the  sense  of 
colour,  memory,  the  power  to  recall  colours  once  seen. 

2nd.  Perspective  Gradation. — The  upper  p.art  gives  the  sense  of  colour  perspec- 
tive, as  in  proper  force  required  to  produce  distance,  nearness,  &c. 

3rf.  Harmony. — The  outer  part  of  the  faculty  adjoining  order  gives  the  sense  of 
harmony  and  fitness  of  colour,  as  in  contrast,  &c. 

Very  Large. — Have  an  intense  love  of  colour,  are  delighted  with  pictures  in 
which  great  harmony  of  colour  is  displayed,  a wonderful  recollection  of  tints  and 
colours. 

Large. — Have  a superior  talent  for  arranging,  comparing,  and  mingling  colours, 
and  with  other  faculties  suitably  developed  are  capable  of  a high  degree  of  artistic 
talent,  in  reproducing  tints,  &c.,  that  you  see ; with  defective  form  and  size  would 
colour  well,  but  fail  in  drawing. 

Poll. — With  practice  would  succeed  very  weU  in  mingling  and  using  colours, 
but  without  practice  would  not  excel,  yet  with  large  form,  size,  &c.,  would  bo 
capable  of  achieving  success  in  art. 

Average. — Are  not  inclined  to  notice  colours  so  closely  as  other  matters ; with 
much  practice  would  be  fairly  successful,  but  may  notice  a great  many  things  with- 
out being  able  to  recollect  much  about  their  colour. 

Moderate. — If  aided  by  great  practice  might  bo  able  to  discern  and  arrange 
colours,  so  as  not  to  appear  crude  or  violent  in  contrast,  but  will  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  colours  by  artificial  light. 

Small. — Are  almost  colour  blind,  have  little  or  no  conception  of  colour,  and  are 
constantly  liable  to  make  mistakes. 

To  Cultivate. — It  is  first  necessary  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
to  colour  wo  owe  nearly  all  the  beauties  that  we  see  in  nature,  and  that 
a perception  of  colour  is  a true  sense  of  harmony.  You  should  conse- 
quently learn  that  the  improvement  of  this  organ  is  a harmonizing,  re- 
fining influence.  You  must  simply  practice  your  power  both  by  daylight 
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and  artificial  liglit  in  the  perpetual  sense  of  contrast  and  complemental 
tints,  count  tlie  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  impress  their  blendings  on 
your  memory.  Notice  in  the  summer  or  autumn  landscape  the  grey  of 
distance  gracefully  merging  into  the  inch  and  varied  hues  at  your  feet  • 
arrange  and  classify  tlie  flower  tints,  and  study  carefully  the  result  of 
the  blending  and  mingling  of  the  three  primary  colours,  out  of  which 
nature  girds  herself  in  the  panoply  of  a myriad  hues ; and  if  you  are 
palpably'  deficient  you  should  gain  the  assistance  of  a friend  in  selecting 
your  colours  as  to  dress,  (kc.,  so  as  to  avoid  violent  contrast.  In  short, 
never  neglect  an  opportunity  in  putting  the  faculty  on  the  rack  of  obser- 
vation, and  you  may  leai’n  to  see  beauties  that  would  else  have  remained 
hidden. 

To  Besteain. — This  is  only  necessary  "where  a passion  for  colour  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  disharmony  by  obliterating  the  beauty  of  form.  You 
should  reflect  that  there  are  other  harmonies  in  nature  that  demand  enual 
attention,  and  excessive  attention  to  colour  destroys  harmony.  Endeavour 
to  appreciate  the  subdued  and  grey,  the  beauty  of  form  and  proportion, 
and  that  grace  and  loveliness  may  exist  where  colour  holds  little  or  no 
place.^  The  colourless  marble  statue  had  a bewitching  grace,  which  the 
artistically  enamoured  Greek  worshipped  as  his  goddess. 

OEDER. 

Sense  of  arrangement,  neatness,  method,  and  system.  We  give  it 
three  conditions : 

1st.  Neatness. — The  part  next  to  colour  gives  the  desire  for  order,  precision,  and 
exactness  in.  the  relation  which  one  thing  bears  to  anoll'.er. 

2nd.  System. — The  outer  part  next  to  calculation  gives  the  sense  of  methodical 
arrangement,  working  on  a plan,  &c. 

3rd.  Love  of  Detail. — A general  fulness  of  the  faculty,  along  with  other  com- 
binations, such  as  ideality,  &c.,  gives  a sense  of  detail,  minute  finish,  <S:c. 

Very  Large. — Are  excessively  precise  and  particular  about  having  every  little 
thing  in  its  proper  place ; are  tormented  by  disorder,  fastidious ; if  ideality  and 
nervous  temperament  are  large,  are  liable  to  induce  illness  by  fretting  and  worrying 
over  every  trilling  disarrangement. 

Large. — Will  have  everything  in  its  proper  place  if  possible ; are  very  fond  of 
system,  and  can  find  in  the  dark  what  you  require ; if  energy  is  equally  strong 
will  excel  in  methodical  arrangement;  with  large  ideality  will  be  scrupulously 
exact. 

Full. — Are  fond  of  order,  and  will  generally  keej)  it,  but  are  not  fastidious ; if 
your  nature  is  otherwise  ease-loving  will  bo  ordcrl)-,  as  it  suits  your  mood ; but 
with  large  ideality  and  energy  are  not  likely  to  show  any  lack  of  method  and 
system. 

Average. — Are  inclined  to  appreciate  order,  yet  are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  a 
pursuit  whore  great  method  and  arrangement  arc  required ; if  energy  and  artistical 
feelings  are  strong  will  display  no  special  lack  of  order,  yet  with  those  deficient 
would  be  decidedly  wanting  in  system  for  practical  success. 

Moderate. — May  like  order,  but  do  not  sufficiently  keep  it;  if  otherwise  careless 
of  property  or  money  would  allow  confusion  and  waste ; with  largo  form,  idealit}% 
&c.,  would  show  power  of  artistical  arrangement,  but  are  decidedly  too  un- 
systematic. . 

Small. — Are  nearly  destitute  of  the  feeling  of  order  and  system ; likely  to  be 
always  in  a muddle,  and  unless  other  motives  and  faculties  stop  in  to  assist  you 
will  have  your  affiiirs  in  irretrievable  confusion. 

To  Cultivate. — We  can  lianlly  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  faculty.  Order  is  said  to  bo  heaven’s  firet  law.  Its 
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Eskimo  'Woman. — Indicating  strong  affeo-  The  Lady.— A face  indicating  refinement, 

tions  and  kindne.'S,  but  an  absence  of  order,  taste,  artistical  feeling,  activity,  and  great  love 

ideality,  or  refinement;  a vague  intellect.  of  order  and  system,  with  great  benevolence 

and  love  of  pets  and  children. 

defective  action  causes  the  failure  and  ruin  of  thousands;  for  great 
talents  are  often  squandered  by  their  unsystematic  mode  of  application. 
You  should  recollect  that  nothing  definite  and  important  in  life  can  be 
achieved  without  system.  Orderly  habits  render  you  punctual,  and 
consequently  true  to  your  duties  and  your  engagements,  whether  in 
social  life  or  business.  Evei-ything  you  attempt,  great  or  small,  should 
be  based  on  system,  and  a rigid  account  kept  of  all  income  and  expen- 
diture. Let  nothing  lag  behind.  Collect  your  accounts  and  pay  your 
debts  when  due.  Don’t  keep  saying,  “ Time  enough,”  but  forestall  time 
by  doing  the  to-morrow’s  woi-k  to-day,  if  you  can.  Plan  out  your  day’s 
work  before  you  begin  it,  and  when  you  begin  it,  finish  it.  Don’t  con- 
sider that  you  waste  time  by  being  orderly.  System  and  a place  for 
everything  always  economises  time,  and  leaves  additional  time  on  your 
hands  for  recreation  or  pleasure.  Do  not  think  anything  is  “ w’ell 
enough”  when  it  is  not  as  well  done  as  it  can  bo.  Consider  that  every- 
thing worth  doing  at  all  is  worthy  of  being  well  done  ; and  this  should 
be  your  motto — Punctuality  in  business,  system  in  work,  and  perfection 
in  every  detail. 

To  PiESTUAiN. — This  is  necessary  when  you  arc  threatening  to  become 
a miserable  fidget  by  worrying  over  every  little  item  in  life’s  journey. 
You  should  learn  as  far  as  possible  to  be  artistically  careless,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  real  confusion.  Leave  the  chairs  and  tables  alone  ; and  wlien 
they  are  pushed  a hair’s-breadth  from  their  usual  angle,  “ let  them  be.” 
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Learn  to  be  graceful,  easy,  artistical,  natural.  Take  the  starch  and  I 
primness  out  of  your  manners,  and  become  flexible,  and  try  and  avoid 
carrying  your  frigid  scruples  into  the  little  ins  and  outs  of  social  life, 
as  you  make  others  uncomfortable  and  yourself  miserable ; and  remember  ■ 
that  excessive  fastidiousness  makes  the  journey  of  life  painful  and  I 
harassing. 

CALCULATION. 

_ Capacity  of  reckoning,  estimating  numbers,  and  numerical  calcula- 
tions in  business  estimates.  We  give  it  three  conditions  : 

1st.  Hecollecting  Figures. — The  part  next  to  order  gives  the  power  of  rapid 
calculation,  and  the  sj'^stematical  relation  of  figures  to  each  other. 

2nd.  Estimating  and  Valuing.— The  outer  part  gives  the  power  to  comprehend 
profit  and  loss  in  business,  to  understand  value  of  articles  hy  computation. 

3rd.  Mathematics. — A general  fulness  of  the  organ,  along  with  intellect,  gives 
the  mathematical  talent ; the  solution  by  figures  of  what  reason  would  analyse  and 
comprehend. 

Very  Large. — Have  a remarkable  talent  for  reckoning;  can  do  the  most  compli- 
cated calculations  in  your  head.  With  a large  intellect  would  excel  in  the  higher 
mathematics. 

Large. — Are  capable  of  grasping  and  understanding  arithmetical  calculations 
with  great  comparative  ease;  could  become  a rapid  accountant;  and,  wth  good 
continuity,  would  retain  columns  of  figures  and  their  products  consecutively  and 
clearly. 

Full. — Are  rather  favourably  developed  in  calculating  powers,  and  with  practice 
and  a good  degree  of  continuity  would  succeed,  or  perhaps  even  excel,  in  book- 
keeping, &c. ; have  sufiScient  of  this  power  for  ordinary  business  purposes,  though 
not  a prodigy. 

Average. — With  practice  and  rules  would  show  favourable  powers  of  calculating, 
estimating,  &c. ; but  unless  the  faculty  is  well  supported  by  continuity,  comparison, 
and  other  faculties,  would  not  show  any  remarkable  talent  in  figures. 

Moderate. — Are  rather  deficient  in  arithmetical  powers ; will  get  confused  occa- 
sionally, and  forget  necessary  figures ; will  require  the  constant  support  of  other 
faculties  to  enable  you  to  manage  your  business. 

Small. — Are  more  often  incorrect  than  correct  in  dividing,  subtracting,  &c., 
easily  confused  and  constantly  liable  to  make  mistakes,  with  an  otherwise  weak 
memory  would  be  an  arithmetical  blunderer. 

To  Cultivate. — The  improvement  of  this  faculty  is  essential  not 
only  to  business  success  but  also  to  assist  the  faculty  of  order  in  main- 
taining method  and  regularity  of  action.  He  who  honestly  and  carefully 
calculates  seldom  fails ; it  gives  many  a dull  intellect  success ; for  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure  are  all  forecast  by  the  safety  of  mechanical 
estimates.  You  should  not  only  acquire  the  ordinary  rules  of  arith- 
metic, but  reckon  up  constantly  in  your  head  all  the  items  of  your  daily 
transactions.  Think  of  a certain  number  of  figures,  and  mentally 
work  out  the  result,  making  memory  as  far  as  possible  “responsible.” 
Calculate  beforehand  profit  and  loss,  count  the  cost,  and  turn  yourself 
as  far  as  possible  into  a calculating-machine,  so  that  while  you  may  not 
rival  “ Babbages”  you  may  avoid  awkward  and  serious  blunders. 

To  Restrain. — This  is  only  necessary  where  figures  become  a mania. 

In  a lunatic  asylum  in  Canada  was  a lunatic  whoso  disease  was  “arith- 
metic,” and  every  moment  of  his  waking  hours  was  devoted  to  filling 
largo  folios  with  the  most  absurd  calculations.  A certain  New  England 
Yankee  became  one  of  the  greatest  bores  in  the  community  by  his 
mania  of  estimating  the  results  of  every  business  enterprise  projected 
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or  alluded  to  by  his  friends  and  neighbours.  He  earned  the  sobriquet 
S the  WdkiJ  Decimal.  You  should  use  Bgures  ouly  when  compelled 
to  and  relieve  your  mind  instantly,  by  turning  to  something  else  of 
^ater  iuiporlaLe.  Eemember  that  life  is  not  merely  a sum  m 
arithmetic  or  an  algebraic  problem. 


Rdskin,  the  Art  Critic.— Great  perception,  FRornB.theHistorian.— Deficientperception 

locality,  comparison,  and  power  of  discrimina-  physically ; a high  brain,  intellectually  oriti* 
tion ; a platonic  nature,  leading  to  fastidious-  cal,  brilliant  but  not  great  powers, 
ness. 


LOCALITY. 

Memory  of  places,  geographical  talent,  ability  to  locate  what  has  been 
once  seen,  desire  to  travel.  We  give  it  four  conditions  : 

let.  ExPLORiua. — The  lower  part  of  the  organ  gives  the  desire  for  now  explora- 
tions, to  visit  distant  lands. 

2nd.  Geoobaphical  Memory. — The  inner  part  next  individuality  gives  the 
power  to  recall  to  the  mind  places  once  visited. 

3rd.  Local  Minuteness. — The  upper  part  next  eventuality  g^ves  the  power  of 
local  exactness,  as  in  finding  a page  or  putting  the  hand  on  an  article  in  the  dark, 
&c. 

4th.  Love  of  Travel. — A general  fulness  of  the  organ,  along  with  other 
faculties,  aptivity,  &c.,  gives  a restlessness,  a desire  to  wander  about  irrespective  of 
place. 

Very  Laroe. — Have  an  excessive  love  of  travelling  and  exploring;  would  see  the 
world  if  you  could,  and  have  a distinct  and  vivid  memory  of  places  once  visited ; 
with  small  continuity  and  inhabitivenoss  would  bo  always  on  the  move. 

» Laroe. — Have  an  excellent  recollection  of  places,  wiU  seldom  lose  yoursolf  even 
in  the  dark;  would  enjoy  travel  exceedingly;  with  largo  friendship  and  inhabitive- 
ness  might  not  travel,  but  would  learn  geography  with  facility,  and  recollect  the 
hcale  of  every  place  or  thing  once  seen. 

Full. — Will  recollect  places  well,  yet  are  liable  to  occasionally  lose  yourself  in 
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difficult  roads  or  streets ; but  with  other  large  perceptive  organs  need  seldom  be 
hable  to  do  so. 

Avekage.— Have  a fair  inemory  of  places,  &c.,  once  visited,  but  will  be  Hkely  to 
recollect  other  matters  and  incidents  better ; with  large  comparison  would  recollect 
places  very  well  by  associative  circumstances. 

Moderate.— Will  recollect  places  rather  poorly;  liable  to  get  lost  unless  you  pay 
strict  attention  to  objects  by  the  way ; with  an  otherwise  observing  nature  how- 
ever, you  may  not  experience  great  difficulty;  would  not  be  a Livingstone  or  a 
Columbus  in  geographical  talent. 

Small. — Are  decidedly  weak  in  local  memory,  easily  confused,  lose  your  way  and 
place,  and  are  constantly  liable  to  be  in  a maze.  ^ 

Tp  Cultivate. — The  improvement  of  this  talent  is  valuable,  not  only 
to  give  readiness  and  directness  of  local  knowledge,  but  to  assist  other 
phases  of  memory,  by  supplying  links  of  associative  recollection;  it 
assists  historical  memory,  by  recalling  the  mind  to  geographical  position 
where  events  happened,  as  it  fixes  every  locale  or  spot  accurately  in  the 
mind.  You  should,  if  possible,  travel,  and  while  travelling  promote  the 
wide-awake  feeling ; and  in  retracing  your  ground,  learn  to  identify  the 
position  of  each  place,  preserving  a mental  map  in  memory.  If  you  can- 
not travel,  study  landscape  pictures,  geography,  draw  maps,  read  hooks 
of  travel,  especially  those  illustrated,  such  as  Cassell’s,  &c.  Avoid  hug- 
ging the  fireside  corner,  hut  go  wherever  you  can  find  objects  of  interest, 
as  by  so  doing  you  will  not  only  improve  local  memory,  but  you  may 
store  your  mind  with  priceless  knowledge. 

To  Eesteain. — Don’t  convert  yourself  into  a peramhulating-machine, 
but  rest  satisfied  with  the  little  world  around  you.  Don’t  ever  wander 
vaguely;  better  study  one  grand  picture  than  a thousand  poor  ones. 
Avoid  reading  tempting  books  of  travel ; they  only  make  you  restless. 
Leave  excursions  to  the  invalids  and  jaded  denizens  of  the  city,  and 
resolutely  turn  your  mind  into  some  other  absorbing  channel,  recollecting 
that  the  world  is  too  wide  for  you  to  see  it  aU,  and  you  had  better  accu- 
mulate sources  of  happiness  at  home.  Eemember  the  adage  of  the  rolling 
stone. 

EVENTUALITY. 

EecoUection  of  events,  historical  power,  power  to  treasure  up  facts, 
circumstances,  &c.  We  give  it  three  conditions : 

1st.  History. — The  upper  part,  joining  comparison,  gives  the  historical  power; 
with  good  continuity,  to  trace  events  in  connection  with  each  other. 

2nd.  Passing  Events. — The  lower  part,  next  to  individuality,  gives  the  power  to 
collect  and  relate  passing  occurrences,  without  any  special  association. 

3rd.  Associative  Memory. — The  middle  part  {^ves  the  power  to  retain  the  con- 
nection of  passing  or  past  events,  as  they  associate  themselves  with  personal  or 
national  history. 

Very  Large. — Will  never  fully  forget  any  occurrence,  have  an  astonishing  me- 
mory, and  a craving  desire  to  accumulate  hoards  of  facts,  statistics,  incidents,  &c.; 
with  large  continuity,  are  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  minutest  details. 

Large. — Have  a clear  and  retentive  memory  of  general  nows,  historical  facte, 
anecdotes,  &c. ; and  with  equal  intellectual  power  in  other  faculties,  and  continuity, 
would  enj(w  a really  first-class  historical  memory. 

Full. — Will  recollect  leading  events  and  important  facts,  but  will  occasionally 
forget  details ; without  good  associative  powers,  would  frequently  do  so ; but  if  con- 
tinuity and  comparison  are  large,  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  recalling  anything 
you  want.  ; . . 

Average. — Have  only  a fair  recollection ; will  now  and  then  feel  disappointed, 
from  inability  to  recall  events,  &o.,  that  you  require ; with  assisting  faculties,  such 
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as  contiimitv,  &o.,  fully  developed,  may  not  exhibit  any  apparent  deficiency  to  others, 

ot  oc.utt.noo. ; c»  r.o.11 but 
will  frequently  lose  details ; with  defective  continuity,  will  find  your  recoUection 

verv  disconnected  and  uncertain.  . , j.  if  i<, 

sLill.— Have  a treacherous  and  often  confused  memory  of  events ; and  it  is  only 

by  the  assistance  of  other  large  faculties  that  your  memory  in  this  will 

not  be  aUowed  to  faU  into  irretrievable  confusion ; with  smaU  contmuity,  will  be  m 
a constant  medley  from  a treacherous  recollection. 


Skakespeahe,  the  Poet  of  all  time.— A Indian,  of  Brazil. —A  degraded  physiogno- 
■plendid  balance  of  brain,  with  great  memory,  my,  Bhowing  a lack  of  memory  and  intelleotual 
and  high  organic  quality.  refinement. 


To  Cultivate. — The  cultivation  of  this  faculty  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance ; for,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  group,  it  seems 
to  he  a mentor,  or  a central  oflSlce  from  which  other  parts  of  the  intellect 
draw  their  supplies.  It  may  to  a great  extent  he  called  the  storehouse 
of  the  intellect.  Without  this  faculty  and  that  of  time  we  should  have 
no  history  or  chronology,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  events  occur  in 
this  transition  age  has  a tendency  rather  to  weaken  its  action,  as  there 
is  seldom  time  for  the  events  to  impress  themselves  on  the  mind.  You 
should  habitually  read  histoiy,  and  digest  well  what  you  read ; review 
the  events  of  each  day  at  its  close ; commit  to  memory  interesting 
anecdotes  and  circumstances,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  relating  them ; 
keep  a diary  or  journal,  and  don’t  allow  any  one  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  calendar  to  pass  without  having  recorded  some 
fact  worth  remembering,  and  by  so  doing,  no  matter  how  indifferent  your 
memory  may  be,  you  will  discover  that  systematic  cultivation  will  cause 
even  a feeble  organ  to  do  wonders. 

' To  Restbatn. — This  is  rarely  necessary,  unless  you  have  such  a pen- 
chant for  story-telling  that  you  bore  everybody  and  are  likely  to  ho 
suspected  of  invention.  Too  good  a memory  demands  a circumspect  life, 
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especially  if  the  conscience  is  tender  and  sensitiveness  great ; but  if  there 
18  a morbid  tendency  to  recall  insignificant  facts  and  circumstances,  set 
to  work  at  once  and  create  another  and  healthier  channel  of  action. 


TIME. 


llecollection  of  dates,  chronological  memory,  sense  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  keeping  time  in  marching,  in  music,  &c.  We  give  it  three 
conditions : 


1st.  (Jhronology.— The  inner  part  near  to  eventuaHty  gives  the  power  to 
recoUect  the  lapse  of  tune,  the  power  of  chronological  recollection. 

2nd.  Time  in  Music.— The  outer  part  adjoining  tune  gives  the  power  to  beat 
tune  accurately,  to  keep  step  in  -walking,  and  to  measure  the  pauses  in  melody. 

3rd.  Punctuality.— The  lower  part  next  to  order  gives  the  sense  of  punctiiality 
m business  and  other  engagements.  . ^ 


Very  Large.— Can  remember  the  time  of  occurrences  -with  wonderful  exactness  • 
with  large  eventuality  would  excel  as  a chronologist,  and  -with  large  tune  wo^d  be 
a first-class  musician. 

Large.— Have  an  excellent  recollection  of  chronological  incidents;  can  keep 
step,  and  measure  the  lapse  of  time  with  accuracy ; are  fond  of  perfect  measure  in 
music,  &c. ; highly  pimctual. 

Full. — Wni  generally  appreciate  the  lapse  of  time  correctly,  but  are  not  dis- 
tinguished ; with  other  associative  organs  large  would  show  no  deficiency ; would 
keep  step,  &c.,  well ; fond  of  punctuality. 

Average. — Will  notice  dates  and  retain  them  fairly  if  other  faculties  press  them 
upon  your  attention,  but  not  without;  -with  efibrt  only  can  keep  good  time  in 
music. 

Moderate. — Have  a deficient  sense  'of  the  lapse  of  time ; a poor  idea  of  dates ; 
with  large  tune  would  succeed  in  music,  but  would  find  a difficulty  in  keeping  the 
measure ; are  rather  irregular  in  action ; not  pimctual. 

Small. — Have  a weak  chronological  sense ; seldom  think  of  correct  dates ; find 
it  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  keep  step  or  beat  time  to  music;  are  jerky  and 
irregular  in  action. 


To  CuLTiTATB. — As  a proper  development  of  this  faculty  gives  punc- 
tuality and  evenness  to  our  movements,  its  value  can  hardly  he  over- 
estimated ; without  it  we  are  fitful  in  action,  frequently  behind,  and  if 
excitable,  beforehand  when  we  should  not  be,  it  estimates  the  importance 
of  saving  time,  and  lays  out  in  advance  the  relative  periods  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  each  object.  You  should  never  let  time  get  ahead 
of  you ; keep  a good  timepiece,  and  make  all  your  calculations  by  it — 
resolve  to  be  ten  minutes  ahead  rather  than  one  minute  late;  make 
chronology  associated  with  history  a special  study ; have  a good  pocket- 
calendar  to  correct  you  when  in  error,  at  the  same  time  charge  your 
memory  with  a sense  of  time’s  value,  recollecting  that  “time  is  more 
than  money” — it  is  a part  of  life,  and  every  fleeting  moment  should  be 
usefully  employed,  so  that  none  of  this  valuable  commodity  may  he 
misspent. 

To  Restrain  is  seldom  necessary ; but  when  you  are  worried  by  an 
excessive  sense  of  punctuality,  don’t  convert  yourself  into  a chronological 
index ; value  the  moments  and  hours  of  ease  and  relaxation  as  indis- 
jicnsahlc ; let  time  glide  on  smoothly  without  incessantly  noting  its  lapse, 
’twill  go  on  the  same — calm  and  unrufiled — after  you  are  dead  and  gone. 


Grisi,  artisto. — An  harmonious  face,  indi-  Mrs.  Somrrville,  the  science  mathe- 

catinR  great  musical  and  artistical  capacities.  matical  woman. — Earnest,  thoughtful,  den- 

“ oient  in  mueioal  ability ; a face  indicating 

positive  oharacter  and  will. 

TUNE. 

Sense  of  melody,  modulation  of  sounds  in  speaking,  power  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  harmony.  In  phrenological  definitions  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  mark  the  relative  size  of  this  faculty ; its  situation  in 
reference  to  the  angles  of  the  brain  is  unfavourable  to  a correct  estimate 
of  its  size,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  place  given  to  it  on  the  phreno- 
logical map— beside  its  necessary  coadjutor,  time — is  correct ; yet  many 
serious  mistakes  have  been  made  in  estimating  it.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  faculty  or  organ  that  incites  so  much  solicitous  inquiry  as  to  develop- 
ment as  this.  There  is  more  or  less  of  the  sense  of  melody  in  every 
nature ; hut  when  we  consider  the  few  who  achieve  great  success  in  either 
vocal  or  instrumental  melody,  we  must  consider  that  the  love  of  music 
as  yet  is  more  a love  of  it  than  talent  to  produce  it.  It  requires  a great 
brain  to  make  a truly  great  artist,  and  time  and  tune  alone  do  not  con- 
stitute the  power  to  be  a musician ; they  only  give  correct  measure  and 
“ appreciation  of  music.”  To  excel  in  producing  the  melody  which  the 
world  admires,  it  requires  in  addition  a high  order  of  imagination,  feeling, 
poetic  sentiment,  tenderness,  spirituality  and  sympathy.  There  is  much 
* that  is  called  music  quite  undeserving  of  the  name,  and  sensitive  indi- 

I viduals  are  disposed  to  take  offence  if  the  sound  they  emit — correct  in 

If  measure  and  mathematically  accurate  in  the  octave  pitch — is  not  dignified 

t with  the  title  of  melody,  even  though  the  soul  be  wanting.  When  tlio 

I faculty  is  marked,  it  is  done  in  deference  to  the  individual,  not  as  a 

t certainty.  ^ We,  however,  give  it  three  conditions,  which  will  assist  the 

X judgment  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  musical  ability. 
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1st.  Love  of  Music.— The  upper  part  gives  the  love  of  hearing  melody  and 
fondness  for  music  without  the  direct  ability  of  producing  it. 

2nd.^  PowEii  OF  Harmony. — The  lower  part  gpves  the  power  to  modulate  the  voice, 
as  in  singing  and  pronunciation. 

3rd.  Memory  of  Sounds. — The  inner  part  next  time  gives  the  power  to  retain 
sounds  in  memory,  the  lapse  and  force  of  sound  as  in  recollection  of  voices,  &c. 

V ERY  Large. — Are  enchanted  with  melody,  and  possess  an  extraordinary  memory 
of  tunes,  airs,  &c.,  once  heard ; with  an  otherwise  suitable  development  would  be  a 
musical  genius,  an  intense  lover  and  producer  of  sweet  sounds. 

Large. — Will  easily  catch  tunes  and  melodies,  very  fond  of  hearing  music,  have 
the  soul  and  feeling  of  a musician,  and  with  a large  time  and  a favourable  tem- 
perament would  reahze  great  success  in  it. 

Full. — Are  a lover  of  melody,  and  could  catch  tunes  by  ear  tolerably  well,  but 
would  need  help  from  notes;  are  not  an  intuitive  genius,  yet  with  practice  may 
achieve  a good  success,  but  require  a highly  favourable  development  otherwise  to 
excel. 

Average. — Are  rather  fond  of  music,  and  if  aided  by  notes  and  practice,  along 
with  an  imaginative  and  emotional  nature,  would  be  fairly  successful,  but  would 
sing  and  play  music  best  when  in  concert  with  and  aided  by  others. 

Moderate. — Are  rather  mechanical  in  musical  conception,  would  sing  and  play 
only  with  great  practice,  and  could  then  realize  very  ordinary  success ; if  time  is 
large  and  temperament  sympathetic,  may  perform  very  fairly  in  concert,  but  not 
well  alone. 

Small. — Are  nearly  an  automaton  in  melody,  are  not  stirred  or  melted  by  it, 
could  succeed  better  with  a hand-organ  than  a violin  or  piano ; very  little  conception 
of  or  soul  for  music. 

To  Cultivate. — As  this  is  perhaps  the  most  bewitching  of  all  accom- 
plishments, and  one  of  the  mo«t  refining,  so  its  cultivation  is  highly 
important.  It  should  he  an  important  part  of  the  early  education  of 
every  child  who  is  more  or  less  gifted  with  musical  ability.  It  can 
hardly  he  taught  too  young,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  many  other 
branches  of  education.  It  is  often  the  harmonizer,  the  good  and  sooth- 
ing angel  of  the  household,  and  it  can  he  at  all  times  introduced  as 
a relief  to  other  and  severer  studies;  to  cultivate  it,  you  should  not  aim 
at  mechanical  accuracy  alone,  for  melody  is  not  in  mere  sound,  however 
perfect  the  modulation  and  measure.  It  is  the  soul  behind  that  makes 
melody.  An  unfeeling  hut  otherwise  skilful  player  executes  brilliantly 
on  the  keys  of  a piano.  There’s  astonishing  and  wonderful  accuracy, 
hut  the  soul  is  wanting;  there’s  a performance,  but  no  melody;  and 
this  constitutes  a large  part  of  what  is  called  fashionable  music.  Don’t 
try  to  he  musical  because  it  is  fashionable.  Society  can  tolerate  a “ no 
performer”  better  than  a bad  one;  butincultivatingmusic,  simply  practice, 
study,  and  closely  copy  the  best  musicians,  and  catch  as  much  of  their 
inspiration  as  you  can.  Throw  your  feelings  into  whatever  you  do. 
Don’t  aim  at  loudness,  but  subdued  gentleness,  recollecting  that  the  soft 
and  suppressed  strains  of  an  jEolian  harp  are  a thousand  times  more 
pleasant  to  the  ear  than  the  overpowering  shriek  of  a steam- whistle. 

To  Resthain. — Don’t  turn  life  into  a song.  Make  music  a dessert, 
not  a constant  feast.  Ascertain  if  your  music  mania  is  acceptable  to 
other  ears  as  well  as  your  own,  and  resolutely  shut  down  the 
valve,  recollecting  that  too  much  of  a good  thing  becomes  an  mtolerablo 
nuisance ; for  oven  Paganini  would  have  bored  his  hearers  with  his 
matchless  performances  on  one  string  of  a violin,  if  they  had  had 
Paganini  always. 
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Mark  Lrmok,  late  Editor  of  Punch,  the 
humorist  and  man  of  the  world. — A physi- 
ognomy denoting  a love  of  sensuous  gratifloa- 
tion,  along  with  humour,  honesty,  kindness, 
and  perceptive  memory,  but  too  little  seH- 
denial  in  appetite  for  the  eKhibition  of  the 
highest  mental  achievements. 


A 'Western  Indian. — A face  denoting  the 
absence  of  wit  and  humour,  small  benevolence 
and  imagination,  great  secretiveness,  along 
with  coarseness  and  strong  animal  instincts ; 
small  language. 


LANGUAGE. 


The  use  of  words,  ability  to  talk  of  what  we  know,  verbal  expressive- 
ness, and  the  foundation  of  the  lingual  talent.  "We  give  it  three  con- 
ditions : 

1st.  Verbal  Memory. — The  inner  part  next  form  gives  the  ability  to  commit  to 
memory,  to  repeat  verbatim  ■what  we  hear  or  read. 

2nd.  Verbal  Expression. — The  back  and  upper  part  as  resting  on  the  super- 
orbital plate,  and  pressing  the  eye  outward  and  downward,  gives  fluency  of  speech ; 
power  of  expressing  thoughts  without  committing  to  memory. 

3rd.  Lingual  Talent. — general  fulness  of  the  faculty,  along  -with  large  com- 
parison and  general  perception,  gives  the  power  to  learn  languages,  to  be  linguisti- 
cally accurate  in  method  and  pronunciation. 

Very  Large.— Are  endowed  with  a wonderful  command  of  words,  excessively 
copious  and  redundant ; unless  secretiveness  is  large  will  be  an  incessant  talker, 
liable  to  have  too  many  words  for  your  thoughts,  and  become  tiresome. 

Large. — Have  great  fluency  and  readiness  of  speech ; seldom  hesitate  for  words 
to  express  aU  that  you  mean.  With  an  excitable  temperament  would  talk  with 
great  rapidity ; -with  intellectual  and  other  necessary  faculties  proportionately 
strong,  would  excel  in  oratory  and  declamation. 

Full. — Have  language  enough  to  express  yourself  clearly  and  fully  on  most 
subjects  familiar  to  you,  but  ■will  occasionally  hesitate  for  the  right  word.  With  a 
reserved  nature  ■will  talk  well  only  when  aroused ; with  a proportionately  good 
memory  would  succeed  very  well  in  relating  what  you  know,  in  pubUo  speaMng, 
&c. 

Average. — Have  fair  ability  to  communicate  your  ideas  by  words,  but  are  likely 
to  be  more  select  and  impressive  than  very  fluent.  Will  generally  use  familiar 
language,  yet,  with  good  ideality  and  memory  along  with  mental  vigour,  could  talk 
^ 8°otl  advantage  when  aroused ; with  good  practice  may  not  often  hesitate. 

Moderate. — Will  frequently  hesitate  for  words;  are  apt  to  appear  barren  and 
defective^  in  verbal  expression ; yet  with  comparison  and  momory  large  may  become 
a good  linguist,  but  can  probably  write  much  better  than  talk ; are  not  a natural 
talker,  apt  to  often  repeat,  &c. 
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Small. — Are_  certain  to  find  a g^eat  diflSculty  in  speaking,  slow  in  acquiring 
words ; may  think  well  and  write  clearly,  but  have  very  little  talking  ability ; with 
largo  secretiveness  are  not  likely  to  babble  anything  you  know. 

_To  Cultivate.  — Circumstances  and  associations  have  largely  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  this  organ ; committing  facts,  ideas,  anecdotes, 
<fcc.,  to  memory,  and  then  using  the  vehicle  of  words  to  relate  what  wo 
have  acquired  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  language  is  only  a medium  of  expressing  what  other  faculties  re- 
member ; so  that  a well-stored  brain  is  much  more  likely  to  use  words 
with  good  effect.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  language 
without  at  the  same  time  improving  general  memory.  There  are  num- 
berless bores  in  society — gabblers,  who  are  largely  endowed  with  this 
faculty,  but  who  are  semi-idiotic  in  ideas  and  originality  of  mind.  You 
should  read  much,  commit  to  memory,  carefully  arrange  your  thoughts, 
and  then  talk,  and  talk  to  a purpose.  Mingle  with  good  talkers,  and 
strive  to  catch  the  verbal  infection.  Give  your  thoughts  wings,  and  if 
you  have  to  wait  for  a word  “ wait.”  There  is  no  practice  to  equal  that  of 
debating ; but  talk,  and  talk  out  boldly,  as  this  faculty  is  susceptible  of 
a large  degree  of  improvement  when  influences  are  at  all  favourable. 
Don’t  shrug  your  shoulders  and  make  helpless  grimaces  when  you  ought 
to  speak ; but  speak  and  make  your  tongue  responsible  for  imparting 
interest  and  conviction  to  others. 

To  Restrain. — Remember  the  babbling  brook,  how  monotonously  it 
babbles  away  for  ever,  and  think  of  how  much  more  respect  and  awe 
we  gaze  upon  a deep  and  silent  river.  Recollect  that  an  idiot  may  be  a 
clever  babbler.  It  was  said  by  a celebrated  wit  that  the  celebrated 
talker.  Brougham,  was  much  improved  on  his  return  from  a foreign 
mission ; for  he  had  occasional  flashes  of  silence.  You  should  impress 
yourself  with  the  fact  that  one  anecdote  well  told,  one  fact  briefly  and 
vigorously  enforced,  one  sentence  brilliantly  expressed,  will  give  you 
more  prestige  and  respect  than  hours  of  consecutive  babbling.  Remem- 
ber the  tree  with  myriads  of  leaves,  but  no  fruit.  Think  of  Talleyrand, 
the  most  clever  and  successful  diplomatist  of  his  age,  with  the  fewest 
words.  Reflect  on  the  great  fact  that  it  is  knowing  what  to  say,  and  having 
the  power  to  refrain  from  saying  it,  that  often  gives  weight  and  con- 
fidence. Don’t  inflict  your  rhetoric  on  others  unless  you  ai’e  previously 
certain  that  you  can  entertain  and  benefit  them,  recollecting  that  truest 
of  adages,  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

CAUSALITY. 

Intuitive  knowledge  of  principles  and  causes  j the  reason  why,  com- 
prehending laws  which  govern  phenomena ; the  loading  metaphysical 
faculty.  We  give  it  three  conditions  : 

1st.  Mental  Suooestiveness. — Tho  inner  part  adjoining  comparison  gives  tho 
desire  for  logical  comprehension  and  explanation  of  principles.  , i j 

2nd.  Cause  and  Effect.— The  middle  part  gives  tho  power  to  understand 
primary  causes  ahstractedly,  or  apart  from  analog}'.  ......  j 

3rd.  I)f-8ikr  to  Know.— Tho  outer  part  adjoining  wit  gives  inquisitiveness  and 
siiggestiveness,  tho  love  of  knowing,  njiart  from  analogical  reasoning  or  applica  ion, 

Veuy  Large.— Are  endowed  with  a great  love  of  abstract  and  crigiual  ideas,  an 
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intense  desire  to  know  why;  excessively  abstract  and  thoughtful,  and  without  a good 
degree  of  comparison  are  often  inapt,  unpractical,  and  misunderstood ; liable  to  too 
much  depth  for  a practical  age. 

Large. — Have  a great  desire  to  know  the  causes  which  lead  to  certain  results, 
are  very  fond  of  abstract  thought  and  reasoning,  and  with  other  intellectual 
faculties  large,  would  excel  in  metaphysics  and  originality  of  thought;  with 
deficient  perceptive  power  and  comparison  are  liable  to  appear  vague,  not  enough 
to  the  point. 

Full. — Have  a good  degree  of  the  original  power  of  reason,  the  capability  of 
applying  means  to  ends,  causes  to  effects ; are  likely  to  be  more  practical  however 
than  abstract ; would  not  excel  as  a metaphysician,  but  with  large  comparison  and 
memory  may  be  a versatile  and  rather  briUiant  reasoner,  if  not  a very  deep  one. 

A'vehage. — Have  a fair  share  of  the  abstract  quality  of  reason,  but  not  profound 
or  deep ; with  full  or  large  perception  would  only  reason  from  outward  circum- 
stances or  events,  may  be  highly  practical,  a close  observer,  &c. ; but  your  intel- 
lectual powers  will  be  manifested  in  another  direction  than  that  of  originality  of 
causation. 

Moderate. — Are  rather  deficient  of  the  reasoning  power,  cannot  well  comprehend 
causes,  though  with  large  comparison  and  perception  may  show  much  force  and 
point ; but  your  mind  is  rather  apt  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  require 
other  parts  of  intellect  strong  to  achieve  success : are  not  long-headed. 

Small. — Have  little  or  no  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  can  seldom  give  a reason  why, 
and  unless  well  endowed  with  other  intellectual  powers  prominent  will  be  liable  to 
serious  blunders. 


SpcRGKO.M , the  PulpitOrator. — Physiognomy 
indicates  great  mental  readiness,  language, 
practicality,  memory,  self-reliance,  honesty, 
frankness,  general  shrewdness,  and  knowledge 
of  character,  without  much  reasoning  power. 


Professor  IIcxley. — A face  indicating 
great  solidity  of  judgment,  independence,  will, 
reasoning  talent,  and  power  of  investigation, 
along  with  an  absence  of  credulity  and 
spirituality. 


To  Cdltivate.— As  many  mistaken  ideas  have  existed  in  connection 
with  this  faculty  it  is  well  to  understand  what  are  its  real  claims  in 
connection  with  intellect.  It  has  been  called  by  some  modern  phreno- 
logists  the  faculty  which  gives  a “first-rate  judgment  and  a gigantic 
intellect.  This  is  evidently  a mistake,  as  it  holds  only  the  same  relative 
position  in  regard  to  intellectual  power  as  any  other  mental  faculty 
AJany  have  it  large  whoso  judgmeut  and  iiiteUectual  powers  are 
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decidedly  defective  both  in  reasoning  and  clear  comprehension.  Like 
evei’y  other  faculty  of  the  brain,  it  is  only  a primary  instinct  that 
prompts  to  investigation  and  assists  judgment,  for  a gigantic  intellect 
only  springs  from  universal  greatness.  Of  all  the  faculties  in  the  front 
brain  it  gives  the  reason  only,  and  other  faculties  apply  what  it  dis- 
covers, and  the  very  broad  and  comprehensive  function  ascribed  to  it 
has  arisen  from  a want  of  appreciation  of  the  law  of  mental  harmony. 
On  its  cultivation  depends  success  in  many  undertakings.  In  the  brain 
of  Newton  it  suggested  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  many  great  dis- 
coverers in  the  sciences,  mechanics,  and  the  arts,  owe  the  source  of  their 
knowledge  to  the  diving  down  and  exploring  power  of  this  organ.  It 
suggests  a cause  for  all  phenomena;  never  rests  satisfied  with  the 
acceptance  of  a truth,  however  palpable  to  the  other  senses,  until  the 
origin  and  force  of  that  truth  is  fully  understood.  Scientihc  study  of 
all  kinds,  especially  those  of  an  abstract  nature  rather  than  of  classifi- 
cation, is  necessary ; chemistry  and  geology,  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
the  laws  and  principles  which  regulate  human  actions,  as  in  history, 
musing,  and  contemplation  ; it  is  usually  active  in  the  heads  of  children 
of  dawning  intelligence,  and  grows  less  as  other  faculties  have  learned 
sufficient  to  set  the  wondering  and  querying  mind  at  rest. 

To  Besteain. — To  do  this  be  practical  and  wide  awake,  interest  and 
busy  yourself  about  that  which  is  known  and  understood,  and  let  the 
inner  “hidden  world”  alone.  Especially  avoid  prolixity,  as  too  much 
abstract  reason  is  not  suited  to  this  matter-of-fact  and  restless  age.  Cease 
learning  in  a new  field,  but  apply  well  what  you  do  know.  Remember 
that  thoughtful  individuals  are  not  often  popular,  and  are  often  unsuc- 
cessful, as  too  many  (reasons)  are  distasteful,  and  too  deep  thinking  unfits 
the  mind  for  the  practical  duties  of  Hfe.  To  depress  the  action  of  this 
faculty,  other  faculties,  especially  the  perceptive  powers,  should  be  well 
employed,  and  classification  rather  than  discovery  attended  to. 

COMPARISON. 

The  power  of  contrasting  and  comparing,  analogical  and  inferential 
reasoning,  criticising,  and  studying  effects.  We  give  it  three  conditions : 

1st.  CoMPAKiNO  Ideas. — The  outer  part,  next  to  causality,  gives  the  power  of 
analogical  reasoning,  the  symbolical  and  illustrative  talent. 

2nd.  Physical  Conthast. — The  lower  part  gives  the  sense  of  contrast  between 
physical  objects,  distinctions  of  general  form  and  quality. 

3rd.  Criticism. — The  upper  part,  adjoining  intuitiveness,  gives  the  disposition  to 
criticise,  pick  flaws,  and  make  mental  distinctions. 

Very  Large. — Are  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  rapid  criticism,  sea 
faults  and  inconsistencies  at  a glance,  excessively  disposed  to  analyze,  and  with  a 
good  memory  would  illustrate  your  ideas  with  wonderful  clearness. 

Large. — Have  a ready  and  happy  talent  for  comparing  and  criticising,  for  classi- 
fying, drawing  inferences,  and  of  imderstanding  what  is  or  is  not  analogous ; with 
good  language,  could  learn  languages  quickly ; with  large  perception,  could  excel  in 
the  natural  scicncos. 

Pull. — Will  bo  able  to  illustrate  and  analyse  well,  especially  if  aided  by  good 
powers  of  physical  perception;  can  see  striking  analogies  and  ditroronccs  readily, 
are  rather  fond  of  drawing  deductions,  but  for  good  success  the  faculty  must  bo  well 

t • fL 

Average. — May  perceive  striking  analogies;  but  if  the  temperament  is  rather 
heavy  and  dull,  will  often  fail  in  quick  mental  perception ; with  largo  physical  per- 
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coption  and  not  large  causality,  may  show  much  aptness  in  drawing  a conclusion, 
but  are  not  intuitively  eritical  or  sharp. 

Moderate. — Are  rather  defective  in  analogical  power,  not  critical  or  mentally 
sharp  in  ready  illustration,  want  time  to  think,  and  unless  well  supported  by  other 
parts  of  intellect  will  often  seem  dull  to  comprehend. 

Small. — Are  nearly  destitute  of  this  power,  will  fail  in  seeing  differences,  and  a 
similarity  or  distinction  must  bo  very  broad  and  striking  to  give  you  any  eonception 
of  it ; if  perceptive  organs  are  weak  will  be  exceedingly  inapt,  a slow-coach. 

To  Cultivate. — This  being  one  of  the  principal  reasoning  faculties  its  . 
cultivation  is  highly  important ; it  materially  assists  wit  by  giving  the 
distinction  between  the  grotesque  and  natur^,  as  many  who  have  this 
faculty  large  and  active  pass  in  society  for  being  witty  by  their  rapid  and 
vigorous  powers  of  repartee  and  illustration.  As  the  primary  sense  of  wit 
would  frequently  be  lost  for  want  of  an  analogy,  it  is  fully  developed 
in  the  heads  of  all  clever  critics  and  humorists,  though  many  have  it 
large  who  are  not  witty.  You  should  study  those  subjects  which  demand 
careful  analysis — chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  &c.,  and  exercise  your 
critical  and  debating  powers  whenever  available  ; learn  to  value  symbols, 
figures  of  speech,  and  illustrative  methods  while  talking;  constantly 
compare,  mentally  and  physically ; and  while  learning  that  no  two  things 
in  the  world  are  exactly  alike,  you  will  also  learn  that  two  individuals 
believing  the  same  ideas  and  truths  may  perversely  quibble  over  hairs’- 
breadths  of  argumentative  distinctions. 

To  Restrain. — As  it  is  the  essential  function  of  this  faculty  to  criticise 
— and  cynically-critical  individuals  are  generally  hated  and  dreaded — so 
you  must  learn  how  far  your  feeling  tends  toward  adverse  and  deprecating 
criticisms  either  of  the  persons  or  opinions  of  others ; especially  avoid 
picking  flaws  and  defects,  as  it  is  not  yet  time  for  the  world  to  be  perfect, 
and  instead  of  criticising  imperfections  learn  to  value  them  as  complemental 
and  a “set-off”  to  the  perfections  that  you  do  recognise;  don’t  keep 
saying  “ that  reminds  me,”  or,  “ that  is  just  like,”  but  study  causes  more 
and  results  less,  remembering  that  the  most  successful  critics  are  those 
whose  intellectual  powers  are  harmoniously  developed,  and  not  strained 
in  one  diiection. 

INTUITION,  OR  JUDGMENT  OE  CHARACTER. 

Power  of  detecting  and  understanding  motives  and  actions,  perception 
of  character,  sagacious  discrimination.  We  give  it  three  conditions  : 

1st.  Reading  Character. — The  lower  part  next  to  comparison  gives  the  power 
to  study  character  by  discerning  the  contrasts  chiefly  in  a physiognomical  sense. 

2nd.  Perception  of  Motives. — The  upper  part  gives  the  power  to  see  the  internal 
springs  which  guide  actions ; a sense  of  intuitive  foresight ; prophetical. 

3rd.  Suspicion. — The  middle  part  or  perhaps  a general  fulness  of  the  faculty, 
along  with  large  perception  and  but  moderate  friendship,  gives  the  sense  of  suspicion, 
watchfulness,  &c. 

Verv  I.1AHOR.— Youaro  remarkable  for  intuitional  power  of  reading  motives,  are 
constantly  criticising  others,  and  unless  you  have  good  bonevoleuco  and  sympathy 
are  apt  to  he  suspicious  constantly,  perhaps  of  your  host  friends. 

iLwiOE.— \oti  have  a good  faculty  of  rapidly  judging  character,  are  seldom 
aecoived,  will  often  decide  about  others  without  exactly  Icnowing  why ; with  large 
pe^eptivo  organs  would  read  character  with  groat  clearness. 

j.  generally  tell  on  a first  appearance  whether  you  would  lilco  or 

dislike  persons,  and  aro  not  often  disappointed ; with  large  observing  organa  could 
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mostly  trust  your  first  improMions,  yet  unless  well  sustained  by  other  faculties  will 
occasionally  find  yourself  mistaken ; with  good  benevolence  will  not  be  usually 
suspicious. 

Average.— Can  judge  striking  differences  in  character,  and  may  take  some  plea- 
sure in  studying  them,  but  are  liable  to  be  occasionally  deceived ; must  study  actions  ■ 
as  well  as  faces  to  be  successful ; with  large  perceptive  faculties  and  comparison . 
may  show  good  discrimination. 

Moderate. — Are  liable  to  be  frequently  deceived  in  the  character  of  those  whom 
you  meet ; should  be  careful  about  depending  on  first  or  hasty  impressions ; may  be 
able  with  large  perception  to  realize  striking  points,  but  are  not  at  all  gifted  with 
intuitional  discernment. 

Small.— -Are  an  indifferent  judge  of  persons ; more  often  wrong  than  when  you 
judge  hastily ; are  not  suspicious  enough,  and  are  too  apt  to  treat  all  alike  according 
to  your  other  feelings. 

To  Cultivate. — As  there  are  many  thousands  of  dupes  and  knaves  in 
society,  so  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  organ  would  guard  the  one  and 
guard  against  the  other.  A certain  amount  of  suspicion  is  indispensable 
to  safety  in  all  pursuits  where  “trust”  has  to  be  reposed  in  others,  or  in 
social  life  where  friendship  and  the  proprieties  have  to  be  observed.  This 
is  an  indispensable  power,  and  it  enables  individuals  to  obey  St.  Paul’s 
injunction,  “Being  all  things  to  all,”  for  it  comprehends  the  differences 
in  each,  and  along  with  benevolence  and  judgment  would  suggest  the 
method  of  adaptation  to  each.  The  study  of  human  nature  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  cultivation,  as  it  appeals  directly  to  the  source  and  direction 
of  human  actions,  detects  imposition,  and  understands  the  source  and 
value  of  actions.  Tou  should  not  trust  others  till  you  prove  them  worthy 
of  tiTist ; and  in  all  matters  of  business  or  friendly  confidences,  learn  that 
politeness  and  wariness  should  go  hand  in  hand ; aU  good  works  treating 
on  physiognomy  and  character,  all  writings  that  deal  with  matters  of 
subtle  analysis,  should  be  studied.  In  short,  be  a detective,  and  while 
preserving  the  appearance  of  confidence,  by  uniformity  of  courtesy  and 
kindness,  never  give  the  key  of  either  your  heart  or  pocket  into  the 
keeping  of  a stranger. 

To  Besteain. — To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  first  learn  that  suspicion 
and  jealousy  are  among  the  most  hateful  of  human  feelings.  Tou  must 
learn  that  there  are  but  few  but  who  can  be  reached  and  influenced  by 
judicious  trust  and  kindness,  but  that  suspicion  repels  all,  and  is  destruc- 
tively alienating  to  every  phase  of  human  love  and  friendship.  ^ Don’t  be 
afraid  to  tiaist  your  friends,  as,  if  they  disappoint  you,  you  will  have  a 
better  basis  of  future  conduct  toward  them ; and  above  all  do  not  allow 
the  want  of  truth  in  the  few  embitter  you  against  the  many,  as  the  fault 
may  unconsciously  lie  in  yourself.  Study  yourself  more  and  others  less, 
and  encourage  benevolence  in  every  little  action  of  life.  Consider  that  if 
you  think  it  necessary  to  bo  as  wise  as  a serpent,  you  must  also  be  as 
harmlcse  as  the  dove  ; be  more  childlike  and  confiding ; shut  your  eyes 
to  imperfections,  or  try  if  you  cannot  discover  more  good  qualities  than 
bad  ones  in  those  whom  you  know.  Don’t  be  ready  to  suspect;  accept 
nothing  against  others  on  doubtful  hearsay  ; leave  slander  to  the  gossips ; 
prj’ing  to  the  caves-droppers ; suspicion  to  the  detectives ; and  learn  that 
charity  and  faith  arc  the  most  sublime  of  human  virtues. 
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Sir  C.  Dilke,  the  independent  and  rigid 
Eepublican, — Face  shows  a great  sense  of  jus- 
tice, rigid  opinions,  dignity,  deficient  courtesy 
or  general  agreeahleness,  a rigid  character. 


Charles  Matthews,  the  young  “old” 
actor. — A face  expressing  unbounded  cheerful- 
ness, agreeableness,  ease  of  manners,  wit,  and 
youthfulness ; a plastic  character. 


AGREEABLENESS. 

The  desire  to  please  and  interest  others,  suavity  of  manner,  politeness, 
and  hlandness  of  demeanour.  We  can  hardly  regard  this  as  a fully 
ascertained  faculty,  as  the  power  to  he  agreeable  and  pleasant  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  a combination  of  other  faculties,  such  as  sociability, 
approbation,  benevolence,  mirth,  imitation,  &c.  It  mat  exist  as  a 
separate  faculty  where  its  professed  discoverer  has  placed  it,  but  its  ex- 
istence is  at  least  problematical.  It  is,  however,  here  given  as  a faculty 
for  convenience  in  defining  character.  We  give  it  three  conditions : 

1st.  Ease  op  Manners. — The  power  of  being  and  feeling  at  ease  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, irrespective  of  formal  courtesy  or  politeness. 

2nd.  Blandness. — The  power  to  be  conciliating  and  smooth  in  speech,  to  use 
polite  and  agreeable  phrases. 

3rd.  Adaptation. — The  power  and  desire  to  be  pliable  and  mould  ourselves  to 
others  and  to  circumstances,  to  fall  into  the  current. 

Very  Large. — Are  remarkable  for  the  desire  and  capacity  to  render  yourself 
agreeable  and  pleasant  to  others,  to  bo  all  things  to  all  men ; cannot  bear  to  say  or 
do  an  ofiFensive  thing ; excessively  courteous ; unless  with  good  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence, are  likely  to  be  or  appear  insincere. 

Large. — You  have  a natural  tact  in  pleasing  and  of  making  yourself  agreeable 
to  whatever  company  you  are  in ; with  large  approbation  would  be  highly  courteous 
and  polite ; will  seldom,  perhaps  never,  make  enemies  unless  temper  happens  to  be 
very  exeitable. 

Full. — Are  generally  rather  easy  in  your  manners,  though  not  remarkably  so ; 
^n  usually  adapt  yourself  with  good  suceess  to  your  surroundings ; with  largo 
benevolence  and  approbativeness  are  not  likely  to  have  many  enemies  ; with  large 
mendship  would  show  sufiBciont  of  this  power  to  win  friends  by  your  courtesy. 
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Avbbaqe.— Can  be  rather  pleasing,  but  are  likely  to  be  so  more  according  to 
your  moods ; with  an  excitable  or  passionate  temper  would  forget  to  be  courteous ; 
but  if  temper  is  otherwise  smooth,  along  with  good  benevolence,  are  not  likely  ta 
ever  appear  insincere  or  over  alFable. 

Modekatb. — You  are  not  uniformly  agreeable,  and  perhaps  are  not  sufficiently 
disposed  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others ; with  a good  temper 
may  not  give  offence,  but  yet  may  show  too  much  bluntness  of  speech;  your- 
courtesy  is  likely  to  come  from  benevolence  or  friendship,  not  from  any  love  of 
pleasing  or  being  polite. 

Small. — .^e  decidedly  deficient  in  general  courtesy ; apt  to  constantly  say  and 
do  that  which  refined  society  would  condemn;  with  deficient  benevolence  and 
approbation  would  often  be  uncouth  and  disagreeable ; if  you  have  much  temper 
you  are  certain  to  make  enemies ; with  large  benevolence  would  be  kind,  but  not 
courteous. 

To  Cultivate. — The  improvement  of  this  faculty  is  indispensable  to 
all  who  are  thrown  into  the  current  of  business  or  social  life.  The  art 
of  pleasing  is  frequently  the  power  of  persuading,  and  it  is  only  trans- 
cendent skill  and  genius  that  can  in  any  walk  in  life  dispense  with  it. 
There  is  no  need  of  flattery  or  insincerity,  as  straightforwardness  can 
always  be  exercised,  even  with  the  necessary  compliments  and  courtesies 
of  life.  Don’t  regard  it  as  a weakness  to  conform  to  polite  usages,  but 
rather  regard  them  as  refining  and  productive  of  good;  recoUect  that  “ a 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;”  if  others  are  rude,  meet  their  rudeness 
by  superior  and  courteous  dignity,  and  learn  that  in  human  society  the 
quiet  force  of  self-possessed  refinement  always  conquers  brute  force ; study 
boors,  not  to  imitate  them,  but  to  shun  their  boorishness  ; exercise  bene- 
volence in  every  action  and  word ; avoid  all  disagreeable  and  disparaging 
remarks;  don’t  be  ashamed  to  return  the  salute  of  the  beggar  in  the 
street,  but  strive  in  every  way  to  prove  that  your  equanimity  is  superior 
to  every  conflicting  circumstance ; in  short,  that  you  can  at  aU  times  not 
only  command  your  temper,  but  turn  your  enemies  into  trusty  friends. 

To  Eestkain. — This  is  necessary  when  its  excess  leads  to  affectation 
and  insincerity,  and  paying  compliments  for  the  sake  of  pleasing.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  speak  the  truth,  and  don’t  flatter  your  friends  to  spoil 
them ; only  be  polite  so  far  as  it  comports  with  self-respect  and  dignity, 
remembering  that  affectation  and  hypocrisy  are  twin  sisters,  and  are  the 
outgrowth  of  too  much  of  this  feeling  overruling  conscience  and  good 
judgment;  learn  the  fact  that  your  friends  or  the  world  will  a thousand 
times  more  respect  your  honest  and  intelligent  criticism,  than  your  ful- 
some and  undeserved  praise. 


MATmiAGE. 

This  table  is  only  intended  for  those  approximating  to  or  at  a marriageablfc 
age  and  is  intended  to  point  out  a few  of  the  leading  qualifications  suitable  to 
or  indispensable  in  a partner  for  those  for  whom  the  chart  of  character  is 
marked.  A faithful  and  complete  description  of  both  parties  is  undoubtedly  the 
safest  mode,  but  where  this  is  not  available  this  table  may  be  of  considerable 
value,  in  directing  those  who  feel  uncertain  as  to  the  most  suitable  organization 

to  correspond  to  theii’  o,wn.  « , -u  i.  • 

As  it  does  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  a chart  of  character,  hut  is 
only  supplementary  to  it,  an  additional  fee  of  from  2s.  to  3s.^  is  always  made 
for  marking  it.  A dash  under  one  or  more  words  in  each  line  indicates  the 
conditions  necessary. 


Temperament  sliotild  l>e  .... 

Nervous 

1 

Fibrous 

Osseous 

Sanguine 

Lymphati* 

Organic  quality  may  or  should  ) 
be j 

very  high 

superior 

fair 

moderate  j 

rather  low 

General  strength  of  constitu-  ) 
tion  may  or  should  be  J 

excellent 

good 

fair 

moderate 

defective 

Energy  of  character  may  or) 
shoiUd  be  ) 

great 

rather  high 

good 

moderate 

deficient 

General  strength  of  mind  and  ) 
will  should  be J 

very  great 

rather  high 

fair 

moderate 

rather  deficient 

Calmness  and  self-control  may 
or  should  be ]’ 

very  great 

1 

rather  good 

average 

only  moderate 

defective 

Perceptive  faculties  should  be 

very  large 

large 

full 

average 

moderate 

Eeasoning  and  refleotive  or-  I 
gans  should  be  j 

very  large 

large 

full 

average 

moderate 

Uoral  and  religious  qualities  ) 
may  or  should  be  j 

very  large 

large 

fun 

average 

moderate 

Cheerfulness  of  disposition ) 
may  or  should  be  ) 

very  great 

rather  good 

medium 

moderate 

defective 

Social  and  domestic  faculties  ) 
may  or  should  be  ) 

1 

very  large 

large 

fuU 

average 

moderate 

Self-confldonce  may  ox  should  ) 
be  ) 

very  great 

rather  full 

medium 

only  moderate 

defective 

Economy  and  general  careful-  ) 
ness  may  or  should  be  ....  j 

very  great 

rather  full 

medium 

moderate 

defective 

Order,  system,  and  taste  may  ) 
or  should  be ( 

very  great 

rather  large 

medium 

moderate 

defective 

General  agreeableness  may  or  ) 
should  be j 

very  great 

rather  good 

medium 

moderate 

defective 

Colour  of  hair,  eyes,  and  com-  ) 
plexion  may  or  should  bo. . ) 

very  dark 

rather  dark 

medium 

rather  light 

very  light 

Plumpness  or  roundness  may  ) 
or  should  be | 

very  full 

rather  plump 

1 

average 

rather  thin 

thin  and  lean 

Peatures  may  or  ihould  be  . . 

very  round 

oval 

rather  long  | rather  sharp 

thin  and  marked 

REMARKS  ON  ROOD — (See  Food  Table). 

One  object  of  food  is  to  keep  up  tbe  animal  heat;  anotber,  to  give 
strength  to  the  bones  and  muscles;  a third,  to  support  the  brain  and. 
nerves,  thereby  giving  power  to  thought  and  feeling.  In  nearly  all  kinds- 
of  food  the  elements  required  for  the  support  of  the  system  are  found  ■ 
but  these  ingredients  do  not  exist  in  all  articles  in  the  right  proportiom! 
Speaking  scientifically,  phosphorus  is  used  up  in  thinking;  nitrogen  isj 
used  in  working  the  muscles,  and  carbon  in  furnishing  animal  heat  andl 
fat.  Men  who  think  should  use  the  kinds  of  food  adapted  for  the  support 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system;  those  who  work  with  the  muscles  should . 
use  those  articles  of  food  containing  the  material  in  a large  degree  which 
sustains  muscle;  those  who  go  into  cold  climates,  or  are  exposed  to  the  i 
cold,  and  have  not  much  physical  labour  to  perform,  should  eat  more 
bountifully  of  food  which  promotes  animal  heat  and  fat. 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  point  out  the  different  kinds  of  food 
best  suited  to  the  individual  for  whom  the  chart  is  marked;  but  those 
articles  marked  in  the  table  to  be  taken  in  a large  quantity  simply  implies 
that  the  class  of  food  should  be  used  as  a principal  article  of  diet,  and  not 
that  it  may  be  taken  in  excess. 


Large 

Quantity 

1 Average  {Moderate 
QuanlTtyj  Quantity 

! Small 
Quantity 

Atom 

Lean  Beef  or  mutton,  roasted  or  broiled  

Fat  do.  do.  

Boiled  do.  

Gravies,  &c 

Veal 

Potato  pie,  without  pepper 

« 

Lamb  

Ham,  bacon,  or  pork 

Fowls  and  game 

Eggs,  lightly  cooked 

Ounces  of  moat  required  per  day 

Raised  bread,  stale  

Brown  do.  

Rye  do.  

c 

Large  1 
iuautity  ( 

^.verngc  Moderate 
iuautity  Quantity 

Small  i 
iuanlity 

A VO*.  * 

Oatmeal  in  porridge  

— 

Butter  (fresh) 

Milk 

1 

1 

Cheese 

Indian  corn  or  maize 

Beans,  peas,  rye  or  lentils  

Rice,  cooked  three  hours  

Sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca  

Boiled  dumplings  

Potatoes,  boiled 

Do.  roasted  or  baked  

Light  pastry,  without  fat 

Parsnips,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  turnips,  &c. ... 

Carrots,  boiled  three  hours  

Oatmeal  gruel 

Wheatmeal  do 

Ripe  fruits,  raw 

Do.  cooked  

1 

Sugar  

! 

Tea  and  coffee 

t 

1 

1 

Pepper,  mustard  and  condiments  

1 Cocoa  

1 

t 

1 

1 

Lettuce  (young  and  tender) 

i 

Water 

i 

Vinegar,  pickles.  &c 

1 

i 

Wines,  spirits,  malt  liipiors 

1 

i 

1 

; Cucumbers,  sauces,  &c 

j Broths,  soups,  stews,  &c 

Radishes,  onions  and  watercress 

- 

' '•  

— 

HARMONY  OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE 


Amativeness,  Soripluml  Recognition.— God  created  man  in  liis  own  image,  in  the 
image  ot  God  created  lie  liim  ; male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them  and 
raid  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiidy,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.— Gen  i 27  28 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  -Ex.  xx.  14 ; see  Prw.  vi.  24-33  ; Prov.  vii.  1-37. 

Conjugality.— Therefore  shall  a man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife  ; and  they  shall  be  one. — Gen.  ii.  24.  Let  every  man  have  liis  own  wife,  and  let 
every  woman  have  her  own  husband.— 1 Cor.  vii.  2 ; see  Matt.  xix.  3-9. 

Philoprogenitiveness.— Can  a woman  forget  her  sucking  child?— /so.  xlix.  15.  And 
he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children.  Mai.  iv.  0.  And  Israel  said,  Jt  is  enough  ; 
Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive  ; I will  go  and  see  him  before  I die.— Gen.  xlv.  28.  But  when  he  was 
a great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  iMkexv.  20.  Racl.el  weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children, 
because  they  were  not. — Jcr.  xxxi.  15,  The  ostrich  leavetii  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  wanneth 
them  in  dust,  and  foigetteth  that  tlie  foot  may  crush  tliem,  or  that  the  ivild  beasts  may  break 
them.  Slie  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were  not  hers.— Jo6.  xxxix.  14, 
15,  10.  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— Ji/ait.  xix. 
14  ; see  Dent.  xi.  31 ; Dciit.  xxxi.  13 ; Luke  xiii.  34 ; Matt,  xviii.  2. 

Friendstlip, — Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  for  whither  thou  goest  I will  go,  and  where 
thou  lodgest  I will  lodge ; thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest 
will  I die,  and  there  will  I be  buried  ; the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me.— Ruth  i.  16,  17.  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and 
.Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. — ^1  Sam.  xviii.  1.  This  is  my  commandment.  That  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I have  loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  tlian  this,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends.  Ye  are  my  friends.  Henceforth,  I call  you  not  senmits  ; but  I have  called  you 
friends  ; for  all  things  that  I have  heard  of  my  Father,  I have  made  known  unto  you.— ^fo/in.  xv. 
12-15.  A man  that  liath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly. — Prov.  xviii.  24.  Two  are  better 
than  one  ; for  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow  ; if  one  prevail  against  him,  two  shall 
withstand  him  ; and  a threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken. — Ecc.  iv.  9-12.  Behold  how  good  and 
how  iileasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  1 — Psa.  cxxxiii.  1 ; see  Gen.  xlv.  1,  2, 3, 4. 


Inhabitiveness. — By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down  ; yen,  we  wept,  when 
we  remembered  Zion.  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a strange  land?  If  I forget  thee,  O 
Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  -Psn.  cxxxvii.  1,  4,  5.  And  Naboth  said  to 
Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee. — 1 Kings 
xxi.  3.  If  a man  sell  a dwelling-house  in  a walled  city,  he  may  redeem  it  within  a year  after  it  is 
soid.  The  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  arc  their  possession. — Lev.  25,  29,  33.  In  my 
F.ather's  house  are  many  mansions.  I go  to  prepare  a jilace  for  you.— John  xiv.  2.  Here  will  I 
dwell,  for  1 have  desired  it. — Psa.  cxxxii.  14. 


Continuity. — Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called.- 1 Cor. 
vii.  20.  A double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways. — Jos.  i.  8. 


Vitativeness. — All  that  a man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  -Job  ii.  4.  What  man  is  he 
that  desireth  life  and  loveth  many  days? — Psa.  xxxiv.  12.  For  this  coiTiiptible  must  put  on 
iucon-uption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality  ; then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. — 1 Cor.  xv.  63,  54.  Jonah  wished  in  himself  to 
die,  and  said.  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live. — Jonah  iv.  8. 

Combativeness. — Whatsoever  thy  hand  ilndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. — Ece.  ix. 
10.  Fight  the  good  tight  of  faith.— 1 Tim.  vi.  12.  Ye  endured  a great  light  of  alllictions.  —lieb.  x. 
.32.  Waxed  vali.int  in  tight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the.  aliens. — Ileb.  xi.  34.  Quit  your- 
selves like  men,  and  light.- 1 Sam.  iv.  9.  As  coals  are.  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  lire  ; so  is  a 
e.ontcntious  man  to  kindle  strife. — Prov.  xxvi.  21.  Now,  therefore,  there  is  utterly  a fault  among 
you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another. — 1 Cor.  vi.  7 ; see  Psa.  xxxvii.  8 ; lYc/i.  iv.  14. 

Destructiveness. — Arise  Peter;  slay  and  cat. — Acts  xi.  7.  Be  ye  angrj',  and  sin  not; 
let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour, 
and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice.- fi’ji/i.  iv.  2(3,  31.  Fathers,  provoke  not 
your  clulurcn  to  wnitli. — ICph.  vi.  4.  But  thej’’  cried  out  the  more,  suying,  Let  hiiu  be  cruciiiecL 
Matt,  xxvii.  23.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. — Ex.  xx.  13. 


Alimentiveness.— Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat.— Grn.  n.  16. 
Ami  God  said,  Behold,  I have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  and  every  tree  in  the 
the  fniit  of  a tree  yielding  seed  ; to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.— Grn.  i.  29.  I'or  one  believeth  that 
he  may  cat  all  things  ; another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despira  him 
that  eateth  not ; and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not  despise  him  that  eateth. --/feni.  xiv.  2,  .3.  Be  not 
among  winc-bibbcis  ; among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh  ; for  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come 
to  poverty.  Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it  is  reii.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a serpent,  and  stlngcth 
like  an  adder.— Pnai.  xxiii.  20,  21,  31,  .32.  When  llioii  sitlcst  to  eat  with  a rnler,  be  not  desirous 
of  his  dainties  ; for  they  are  deceitful  meat.- Pror.  xxiii.  1,  3 ; see  JTov.  xxx.  8. 


Acaulsltiveness.— If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  e-spoelally  for  tlmsc  "<■  ]'>»  oy" 
hOHScholir,  lie  hatli  ileiiieil  the  failli,  and  is  worse  than  an  inlldel.  - 1 Jim.  v.  8.  1 rovide  tiling 


'0180  iiuui  nil  iiumtM.  - I i un.  o-- 

hom7srin  the”sVght  of  nil  iiicii.  - Jtim.  xii.  17.  He  beeoniclh  poor  that  ^ 'w‘,’ 

but  tlio  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.- /’ror.  x.  4.  Give  mo  neither  I«'Mrt>  '‘"r 
bo  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Wlio  is  the  l,ord?  orlest  be  j.oor,  and 

There  is  that  withholdctli  more  tiinn  is  meet,  but  it  teiideth  to  xxviii  19 

covetousness,  which  is  idolntr.v,- Go/.  HI.  6.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.- 7u.  xx.  lo,  see  /rot.  xxMii.  ii. 


IL 


Secretiveness.— A prudent  man  coiicealeth  knowledge.— I’roi'.  xii.  23. 

dissemlileth  with  his  lips,  nncl  layetU  up  deceit  within  him;  when  he  speaketh 
not  • for  there  are  seven  abominations  in  his  lieart ; whose  hatred  is  covered  by  deceit.  / • 

24  25.  Tlie  words  of  his  nioutli  were  smootlier  than  butter,  but  war  was  in  his  'jeait , his  wojds 
were  softer  than  oil ; yet  were  tliey  drawn  swords.— Psa.  Iv.  21.  Whereforo,  “iway  Jy>  b> 

speak  every  man  truth  witli  liis  neighbour.— Aii/i.  iv.  25.  Deceit  is  f 

imagine  evil.— Prow.  xii.  20.  And  slie  put  skins  of  kids  on  his  hands,  and  Jocob  said  to  his  fattie^ 
I ^Esau,  tliy  first-bora. -ffcii.  xxvii.  10,  19.  Tliy  brother  came  with  .subtlety,  and  hath  taken 
away  thy  blessing.— Gen.  xxvii.  35;  see  Jjidges  xvi.  5;  Mdges  iv.  21;  kx.  xx.  10,  Malt.  x.  io, 
Pw.  x\i.  28 ; Matt.  xxvi.  48,  49. 

Cautiousness.— A prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  liideth  hiniself.— Pror^.  xxii.  3. 
When  he  raiseth  up  himself,  the  mighty  are  afraid.— Po&  xli.  25.  Serve  Die  Lord  with  fear,  and 
rejoice  with  trembling.— Ps«.  ii.  11.  iniich  of  you  intending  to  biiiUl  a tower,  sitteth  imt  down 
first,  and  counteth  the  cost. — Luke  xiv.  28.  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain. 
If  thou  .shalt  not  watch,  I wilt  come  on  thee  as  a thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  honr  1 will 
come  upon  thee.— Pea.  iii.  2,  3.  Watch  ye,  and  juay,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.— Jlforfc  xiv.  38. 
What  I say  unto  you,  I say  unto  all.  Watch.— ilforA:  xiii.  37.  If  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be 
afraid- — Rom.  xiii.  4 ; see  Job  x\dii.  11 ; Job  iv.  14. 


Approbativeness.- A good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment.— Ecc.  vii.  1.  Do  good 
and  thou  shalt  have  praise.— Pom.  xiii.  3.  And  men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well.— Pso. 
xlix.  18.  Praise  is  comely  for  tlie  u]»riglit. — Psci.  xxxiii.  1.  I will  get  them  i)raise  and  fame  iii 
every  land.— ZepTi.  Hi.  19.  They  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.— John  xu. 
43.  ‘Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth. —Proa,  xxvii.  2.  Let  us  not  be 
desirous  of  vain  glory,  ])rovokiiig  one  another,  eiivjdng  one  another.— Ga!.  v.  20  ; see  Matt.  xxvi. 
09,  70,  71,  72  ; Matt.  vi.  0. 

Self-Esteem.— And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  every  living  thing  that  nioveth  upon  the  earth. — Geii.^  i.  26-28.  Into  their 
assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united. — Gen.  xlix.  6.  O Lord  my  God,  it  there  be  iniipiity 
ill  my  hands ; if  I have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  was  at  peace  with  me,  let  the  enemy  tread 
down  my  life  upon  the  earth,  and  lay  mine  honour  in  the  dust. — Psn.  vii.  3,  5.  Now  they  that  are 
younger  than  I have  me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the 
dogs  of  my  flock. — Job.  xxx.  I.  AVliat  ye  know,  the  same  do  I know  also  ; I am  not  inferior  unto 
yoiL — Job.  xiii.  2 ; see  1 Sam.  xmi.  42,  43  ; 2 Kings  viii.  13  ; Luke  xmii.  11  ; 1 Kings  ii.  2 ; Pom.  xii. 
3 ; lake  xviii.  13. 


Firmness. — Take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in 
the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand. — Eph.  13.  13.  Be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable;  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. — 1 Cor.  xv.  58.  Be  strong,  and  ()uit  yourselves  like  men. — 
1 Sam.  iv.  9.  My  heart  is  fixed,  O God,  my  heart  is  fixed. — Psa.  Ivii.  7.  I have  stuck  unto 
thy  testimonies. — Psa.  cxix.  31;  sec  Psa.  cxix.  100;  Po6  xiii.  15;  Job.  ii.  3;  Ex.  xxxii.  9. 


Conscientiousness— If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I can  not 
go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  less  or  more. — Numb.  xxii.  18.  Till  I die  I will  not  remove 
mine  integrity  from  me.  My  righteousness  I hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go. — Jcb.  xxvii.  5,  0. 
Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that  God  may  know  mine  integrity. — .Job.  xxxi.  0.  The  way 
of  the  just  is  uprightness  : thou,  most  upright,  dost  weigh  the  path  of  the  just. — Isa.  xxvi.  7. 
Let  us  walk  honestly. — Pom.  xiii.  13.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  ; tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due ; honour  to  whom  honour. — Pom.  xiii.  7 ; see  Luke  xvii.  3 ; Pom.  ii.  14,  15 ; Matt.  vii.  12  ; 
Acts  xxiv.  10;  1 Tim.  iv.  2 ; Mic.  vi.  8 ; Dent.  i.  17. 


Hope. — Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever,  for  in  the  Lord  .Tchovah  is  everlasting  strength. — Isa. 
xxvi.  4.  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  jicace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in 
hope.  —Pom.  XV.  13.  For  we  are  saved  by  hope.  But  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  liope  ; for  what  a 
man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for? — Pom.  viii.  24.  Who  against  hope  believed  in  hope,  that  ho 
might  become  the  father  of  iiiaiiy  nations.— Pom.  iv.  18  ; see  1 Cor.  xiii.  13  ; 2 Cor.  vi.  10  ; Psa.  xvii. 
15 ; Psa.  xxiii.  1,6;  /’so.  xxxi.  24  ; Psa.  xxxii.  11  ; Cor.  9,  10  ; Prov.  xiii.  12 ; Job.  viii.  13. 

Spirituality. — The  things  which  are  seen  are  teniiioral  ; but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
arc  eternal. --2  Cor.  iv.  18.  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight. — 2 Cor.  v.  7.  Ye  believe  in  God  ; 
liclieve  also  in  me.  I go  to  jircjiare  a ]dace  for  you  ; I will  come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself ; 
the  Father  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  even  the  sjiirit  of  truth  ; ye  know  him,  for  ho 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  ho  in  v<m.—John  xiv.  1,  3, 10,  17  ; see  Cut.  v.  5 ; Cal.  v.  25  ; Luke  xvii. 
19  ; Luke  xviii.  42  ; Pso.  xci.  11  ; Job  xiv.  14  ; .lob.  iv.  15,  10 ; Mutt.  xiv.  31. 

Veneration.— Tlioii  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me. — K.r..  xx.  3.  Thou  shalt  not  lake 
the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain. — Ex.  xx.  7.  Give  to  the  Lord  the  glory  duo  to  his  name  ; worship 
the  Ijord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.-  1 Cliron.  xvi.  29.  Let  all  the  eai  lli  fear  tiiu  Lord  ; let  all  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  him. — Psa.  xxxiii.  8.  O Lord  my  God,  in  theo  do  1 put 
"W  trust. — Psa.  vii.  1 ; see  I’sa.  xlvi.  1 ; Prov.  w.  32  ; Job.  xxix.  7,  10  ; I'sa.  xxiv.  10  ; James  iv.  10  ; 
Matt.  vi.  9-13 ; Matt.  v.  34 ; I'sa.  xiv.  1 ; Mic.  vi.  8 ; Ex.  xx.  12 ; Job  xxx.  1,  9,  10  ; ..■Ict.i  xvii.  22,  23. 

Benevolence.— Blesseil  arc  tho  nicrcifiil,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. — Malt.  v.  9.  We 
then  that  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  the  iiiilrmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  ]ileasc  ourselves. — Pom. 
XV.  1.  [ was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meat.  See.— Matt.  xxv.  35.  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 

Wnder-hearted,  forgiving  one  aiiothor.  -Eph.  iv.  32.  Tiiere  is  that  scatterelh,  and  yet  incroaseth. 
1 lie  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  himself.  — Prov  xi.  21,  25  • 
sec  Job  xxix.  11-13,  Pet.  iv.  8,  9 ; 2 Cor.  12,  15  ; 1 Cor.  xiii.  13  ; Mic.  vi.  8 ; Mall.  xix.  19. 


111. 


Constmctiveness. — And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying : I liave  called  Bezalecl  and 
have  Idled  him  with  understanding  and  knowledge  in  all  manner  of  workmanship;  to  devise 
cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  stones  to  set  them,  and  in 
carving  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  worknranship. — Ex.  xxxi.  1-6  ; see  2 Chrmi.  ii.  13,  14. 

Ideality. — O Tyrns,  thou  has  said,  I am  of  perfect  beauty,  thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  thy  builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty. — Eztk.  xxvii.  3,  4.  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  God  hath  shined.— Psa.  1.  2 ; see  Ezek.  x\i.  10-14. 

Sublimity. — And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light. — Gen.  i.  3.  And  the 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a scroll. — Isa.  xxxiv.  4 ; see  Psa.  xciii.  1,  3,  4 ; Ilag.  ii.  6.  7. 

Imitation. — With  a furious  man  thou  shalt  not  go,  lest  thou  learn  his  ways  and  get  a snare 
to  thy  soul,— Pror).  xxii.  24,  25.  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united. — Gen.  xlix.  6 ; see  Lake  x.  37  ; 2 Thess.  iiL  9 ; Uos.  iv.  9. 


-Prov.  xvi.  24. 


Agreeableness. — Pleasant  words  are  as  a honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul. 

A soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger. — Prov.  xv.  1. 

Mirthfulness.-  A time  to  weep,  and  a time  to  laugh,  a time  to  mourn,  and  a time  to 
dance. — Ecc.  iii.  4.  A merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a medicine. — Prov.  xvii.  22.  lliou,  O Lord, 
shall  laugh  at  them  ; thou  shalt  have  all  the  heathen  in  derision. — Psa.  lix.  8.  It  * *’■"* 

wo  should  make  merry  and  be  glad. — Luke  xv.  32  ; see  Job  viii.  21  ; Job  xii.  2 ; Prov. 


It  was  meet  tlmt 
XV.  13. 


Individuality. — I pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan. — 
Deut.  iii.  25.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and 
behold  it  uith  thine' eyes. — Deut.  iii.  27.  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord.— Psa.  xlvi.  8.  My 
eyes  fail  with  looking.— 7sa.  xxxviii.  14 ; see  Prov.  xxWL  20  ; Ecc.  ii.  14 ; Mark  viiL  18 ; Luke  x.  23. 

Form. — Show  them  Ihe  form  of  the  house,  the  fashion  thereof,  and  all  the  forms  thereof. — 
Ezek.  xliii.  11.  I have  formed  him  ; yea,  I have  made  him. — Isa.  xliii.  7.  Shall  tlie  thing  formed 
say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  fonued  me  thus  ? — Rom.  ix.  20 ; see  Isa.  xliv.  13. 


Size. — And  God  made  two  great  lights  ; the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  nile  the  night.  —Gen.  i.  16.  There  be  four  things  which  are  little  ui)on  the  earth. — Prov.  xxx.  24. 


Weight. — A false  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord  ; but  a , just  weight  is  his  delight 
Prov.  xi.  1.  Dost  thou  know  the  balancing  of  the  clouds? — Job  xxxrui.  16 ; see  Isa.  xl.  12. 

Colour.  — Spe.ak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  me  .an  offering  of  gold,  silver,  and 
brass  ; and  blue,  and  purjjlc,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  rams’  skins  dyed  red.  Ex.  xxv.  2-5. 

Order. — Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. — 1 Cor.  xiv.'40.  Set  thy  words  in 
order  before  me.— Job  xxxiii.  5 ; see  Ex.  xl.  4. 

Calculation.— He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars.— Psn.  cxbii.  4.  I would  declare  unto  him 
the  number  of  mj’  steps. — Job  xxxi.  37.  Go  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  number  ye  the 
people,  that  I may  know  the  number. — 2 Sam  xxiv.  2 ; see  Matt.  x.  30. 

Locality.— Moses  said  to  Hobab,  We  are  jouniejdng  to  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  sfdd.  I 
will  give  it  yoii : come  with  us.  And  he  said,  I will  depart  to  mine  own  land.— x.  29,  30. 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  iireach. — Mark  xvi.  15  ; see  Dan.  xii.  4. 

Eventuality.— Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generatio^ ; nsk 
thy  father,  and  he  will  show  thee  ; thy  elders,  ami  they  will  tell  thee.  Deut.  xxxii.  7.  Brcthie^ 
stand  fast,  and  liold  the  traditions  which  yo  have  been  tauglit,  whether  by  whioh  he 

2 riiess.  ii.  15.  Withdraw  from  every  brother  that  walketh  not  after 

vecp.ivfid  of  n.s  — 2 T/ica?.  iii.  6.  Beiim  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  mj  fatlicrs.  GaL  i. 


received  of  us. — 2 T/iess.  iii.  6.  Being  exceedingly 
14  ; see  Psa.  Ixxviii.  5-7  ; Acts  xvii.  21. 


Time  —To  cvervthing  there  is  a season  ; and  a time  to  every  purpose  under  the  hcavem 
Ecc.  iii.  1.  The  stork  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  and  tlie  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallo 


obseiu'e  the  time  of  their  coming. — Jcr.  viii.  7. 


Tune  —The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esiiii. --Gen. 

Praise  Hi?  Lord  with  harii ; sing  unto  him  with  the  ]«saltery  and  an  lustrument  of  ten  stnn^ 


x-nusc  UlC  ijwm  WIUI  Jiim^  , mnfe  *“*•*  ■■■■,  ' . ^ .B-A-vSti  o • ««n  7>cn  Ixviii  *25. 

£ing  unto  him  a new  song ; play  skilfully  with  a loud  noise. -Psa.  xxxiii.  .,  3 , sec  i so.  ixum 

lall  be  thy  siiokesmaii  unto  the  pcojile. — J.x.  10,  14,  10.  i c l } g 


slow 

he  sliall  be  thy  sjiokes: 
li])8  from  speaking  guile. — Psa.  xxxiv.  13. 


Causality.— Come  now,  lot  us  reason  '• 

them,  O ye  of  litllc  faith,  why  reason  ye  auioug  yoiiiaeW^  svuagogues  every  Sabbath 


S' iS"  s sszks,,.™* 

and  Jiidgmeiit  to  come,  Felix  trembled. -Acts  xxiv.  25  ; sec  Isa.  xii.  21. 


(IIHI  ^ HMIIC,  i I/IJA  1>I  4^X11  . . j « 11  T {f  J 

Comparison.— Unto  what  is  19*  'Vhcreunto  slial 

It  is  like  a grain  of  mustard  seeil,  &<i.  “ ’shail'vc  com  iv.  30. 

we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God.  or  with  what  comparison  si  1 ,,.,.„„„ri,ii 

Human  Nature.-Bohold.  I know  your  thoughta,. and  the  devices  which  yonioiigtall 


imagine  against  me. — Job  xxi.  ‘27  ; see  Nch.  vi.  8 , J rov.  xx.  6.  , . i. 

Volumes  cmM  be  selected,  but  s,mce  prevents  further  ,,uotolio,is  in  this  ivork. 


NoTK.  — For  either  of  the  Tables  to  be  filled  up,  it  i.  only  neeewary  to 
forward  this  book  together  with  postal  order  or 

1 UBRMV^  ) 


It  will  be  sent  post  preb  to  the  address  given. 


Eyplanatoi'^  IRote. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  in  a 
PRIMTED  delineation  we  can  only  approximate 
to  the  real  character.  No  two  persons 
are  exactly  alike,  and  the  almost  endless 
combinations  of  which  the  temperaments 
and  mental  faculties  are  susceptible,  result 
in  phases  and  shades  of  character  as 
numerous  as  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race.  To  bring  these  out  in  a fully 
satisfactory  mariner  requires  a carefully 
written  analysis. 

The  aim  of  the  examiner  has  been 
to  give  as  accurate  a delineation  of 
character  as  the  circumstances  will  admit : 
absolute  correctness  in  every  deiail  is 
not  claimed,  nor  would  it  be  possible  in 
following  the  markings  of  the  several 
organs  and  conditions  as  here  set  down, 
and  due  allowance,  in  every  case,  must 
thercTorc  he  made. 


